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Exhibitions. 


oY AL ACADEMY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Deceased British Artists, Sir W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., 
W. P. Frith, RA. C.V.0., ‘aie Macbeth, R.A., J. M. Swan, R.A, and 
David Farquharson, 


= frome 9am. to5P.M. 18, Catalogue 6d. 
cket 58. 


Works by Five 








ERMAN TUTOR (State’s Teacher Certificates ; 
yee of Music) for German Language and Literature, Piano, 
Singing, Bown of Music, and Harmony. Attends Schools and gives 
| ow ae ns.—Apply to K. A. BUSE, 2, College Street, Barnsbury, 





ADY M.A. (high honours), fluent French and 

German ; prepares for the Universities. Private Lessons. Ex- 

cellent testimoniels. Try 1752, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Build- 
inge, Chancery Laue, E.C 





—— 


Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLE RS’ PROVIDENT 
NSTIT ur ION. 
Founded 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
Apes se or woman of twenty- five can — the sum of Twenty 
obtain the right to 





te 5 nthe wig seal advan 
mia iom from want = ae a of adversity as long as need 


ECON D. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
pe “Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
TOURTEL. & A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley. B Hertford- 
shire) for aged ol, with Garden produce, c medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral —<penaee when it is needed. 
EXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 
SEVENTH. The payment of the ~~ amen confers an absolute 
right to these * benefits in all cases of ne 
For father information epely to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWES, 28, Paternoster E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Pati 3 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.@. KT. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE ee AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This itution was blished in 1839 in_the City of 
Iondon, under ay Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions a eee rary Assistance to principals and 

as vendors of Newspapers. 

eM eiete, —Every Man or Womai man t) fhreughout the United 

hether Publisher, Wholesaler, Employer, or 

Teoyed, is entitled to become a Member 7 this ‘institution, a 
an! benefits, upon ment of Five Shillings + 

@uineas for life, provi that he or she is en e a vot 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
omeeoration in the event of their mesding ald from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving mh and the Women 201. per annum each. 

p.. 3 FRoyal Viste Pension Fund,” commemorating the creat 

vantages the News Trade onteget under the rule of Her 
iets A Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows a 


ane. Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
ecially subscribed in memory of the iate John 
Francis, who ‘died myer on April 6 6, 1, ants was for more than fifty years 


an active and leading part 

throughout ‘ie ‘whole riod of the mitetion for the repeal if the 

various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch apeceer of this Institution. 

The “ Ho Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 





Horace Brooks Mars _ employés of that firm have primary 
* ‘slection to its bene 
te: rbert Lloyd a Fund” provides 257. per annum for 
in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
tho died May 12, 1 
ene 


features of the Rules | ey ry election to all Pensions 
that each Candidate shall have n (1) a Member of the Institu- 
one for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
than — five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


least 
—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the caameatien. but to Monsvensees or their servants 
who may be by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
telief isawarded in ccordance with ¢ the fier and requirements of 
tach case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


. 














Gdurational. 
vr N OF naeee. 
K! G’SsS COLLEGE 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 

the INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 
and B.8c. DEGREES of the UNIVER- 

taking he full Course pay Composi- 

Students of the University 

are held for Mechanical and Electrical 

and Building Construction, Drawing, 

all Science Subjects. 

and Prospectus apply to the DEAN (Mr. 

or to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 

















R. W. 
Strand, 





Smet et and all interested in the subject 

should book by one who cured himself after suffering 

STAM MERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINIs- 

CES OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEAS LEY, Dept. P., 
ower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full  nepection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specialty built Modern School Premises, standing in Four Acres of 
round.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





[HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress. ss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 
listress, St. Felix 8 Schaal Southwold). References: The Principal 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit. (London). 

The comforts of a refined home. Thorough Educationon the principle 

of a sound mind ina sound body. No cramming, but preparation for 

Rrenithations if desired. French and German a speciality. Large 
grounds, high and healthy position. 





SEL49 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Traini afee ag toe or —— College Fa ‘arm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, ‘Smiths’ W ate, eee and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open- -air life for delivate _— arges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY, 133, Regent 
Street, W. (est. 1880). English and Foreign Governesses, Lady 
Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Companions, Secretaries, Readers, 
introduced for Home and Abroad. Schools recommended and 
Prospectuses, with full information, gratis on application (personal or 
by letter), wade. requirements. Office hours 10 to 5; Saturdays 10 tol. 
Telephone 1827 C: 





DUCATION. 
eae or auerdiane desiring accurate information patie to 
e CHOICE o ee for ay or GIRLS o 
UTORS n England or Abroad 
are invited eee call ae _ uae od folly. ‘detailed particulars to 


who for more than “thitty years. have been closely in touch with the 


leadin 
ane ce, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, pa mg of the 
kkville Street, London, W. 


te Head Master of Uppingham, 36, 











Situations Warant. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 


CONDITIONS of appointment are obtainable from THE 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne 
Place, Strand, London, W.C., with whom applications 
should be lodged before 31st MARCH, 1911. 


SALARY £900 per annum. 
DUTIES commence MARCH 1, 1912. 


Qounry OF LONDON. 


The LONDON qouney. COUNCIL sareites uNEy sco for the 
ition of HEAD MISTRESS of the SECONDARY 
BoHOoL, BERMONDSEY, S0UTH HWARK PARE R D. 8.E. 
The School is a Secondary School for Girls, tay the ages of 
10 and 18, and is maintained by the London County Council. There 
are at present 150 Pupils in attendance. The salary attaching to the 
post will be 3007. per annum, rising by annual increments of 151. toa 
—— of 4502., subject to the provision of the Council’s scale of 











alaries. 
“Applications should be made on the official form which may be 
obtained fro’ THE EDUCATION OFFICER, Jongon ) voanae 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 
they must be returned not Jater than 11 a.m. on MONDAY, January 30 30, 
1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent dat 
Candidates applying oa the post for Leal mg of application 
should enclose a stam gees dressed foolscap en 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will, ers held to be a dis- 
qualification for onreene, 

G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London ante Council. 

L.C.C. Education ‘Offices, Victoria Embankment, W 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites a 
ition of JUNIOR me T MISTRE 
ECONDARY SCHOOL, PUTNEY. 
Candidates must be prepa td 3 to teach Form ITI. (aged 10), and to 
give assistance in the clerical work of the School. The minimum 
salary ati ttaching to the post is 120. a year, rising by annual snare 
ments of 61., subject to satisfactory service, toa maximum of 1 
etpilications shou = Le ——_ on Form H.40, to be ioe, i together 
Ait. ft 


fr 
OFFICER. London ‘County 9 Education fica, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 
ll aM. on MONDAY, January 23, 1911, accompanied by copies of 








applications for the 
at the COUNTY 











2D. 


HREEPENO 
REGISTERED AS A i a’ 5. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, mnlgae 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the Név 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


“‘» 
“4 














THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o’clock. 








A PINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 


EDINBURGH ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL 
WANTED, a MAN ASSISTANT TEACHER for General Subjects. 
One with special qualifications in English, or Mathematics, or Science 
preferred. Must have experience. 
oan 1401. per annum, which may rise by 107. a year to a maximum 





The successful candidate must undertake not to engage in Evening 
School work. 

Twenty-two copies of application, stating age, experience, present 
employment, &c., accompanied 9 ! twenty-two sets of testimonials, 
which will not be returned, must be lodged with the undersigned not 
later than THURSDAY, January a 

PECK, nen to the Board. 


J. 
School Board Office. Castle Terence, Fain urg. 
December 20, 191( 





sae BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


Applications are invited for the following appointment on | the 
Teac ning Staff of the MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
nn ACHER OF GERMAN (with possibly some English), 2001. per 


“a ull iT pavioulars can be obtained by sending a fully addressed fools- 
cap envelope to THE PRINCIPAL, Municipal eg Institute, 
tomford Road, West Ham, E., before JANUARY 21, 1911 
By Order of ok oe il, 
FR BE. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 
Education Department, 95, _ Sn Stratford, E. 
December 22, 1910. 


Gity OF SHEF 


EDUCATION COMMITTEF. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

WANTED, in JANUARY next, a RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
MASTER OF METHOD, in connection with the Training College 
for Teachers. Salary 1601. per annum to 200. per annum, together with 
board and residence, rising by annual increments of 10l., subject to 
satisfactory service. 

Forms o: application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
should be returned by JANUARY 10, 1911. 

8. BAXTER, Secretary. 


Education Office, Leopold Street, December, 1910. 


PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


WANTED, a TEACHER of MODELLING, who is able to assist 
with the general work of the School of Art. Preference will be given 
to a candidate also qualified in Wood. Carving, but this is not essen- 
tial. Salary 125l., increasing by 5/. annually to 1502. per annu: 

Forms of application and further particulars will be forwarded on 
request.— Ap’ ere addressed to THE SECRETARY TO THE 
COMMITTEE. the Municipal repens pen, must be 
received not later aan first post on JANUARY 9 


Bosko0uGH OF 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

WANTED. ART TEACHER for BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ANDTRADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Previous teaching experi- 
ence essential. No Seenang Work. Colary 80l. per annum, rising by 
increments of 51. to eranpum. Particulars of the appointment 
may be obtained ag E SEORETARY FUR EDUCATION, Educa- 
tion Offices, Balliol Road, Bootle, Lancs. 


LTEERARY SYNDICATE with many ramifica- 
tions requires DIRECTOR and SECRETARY; qualification 
5001. and 3007. respectively. 
and unique.—EKSKIN 








FIELD. 














BOOTLE. 








Thorough professional training. Influential 
"“MACDUNALD, 17, Surrey Street, W.C. 








Situations Wanted. 


OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 

and German (Stenographer: pias, seeks APPOINTMENT 

with Literary Principal. Research, Translation, or kindred duties, 

Secretaryship in Publishing House or Private. —Apply JAMEs 
Cintra, Sylvan Avenue, Mill Hill, London, 


ADVERTISER recommends for any position of 
(Manageress, Matron, Secretary, or ree © 
WIDOW LADY, capable, energetic, trustworthy, ten years’ training 
in a Government Department, tall, active, g appearance, and in 
prime of life. —Box 1698, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s aeeenatet E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 
ORTUGUESE.—TRANSLATIONS | under- 


taken. Research in Portuguese Historical Documents and 
Records.—Address M. P. G., 6, Birbeck Avenue, Acton, W. 





three testimonials of recent date. All communications on Ye subject 
— = a “6 sot il Ce must be d b; d 
foolsca’ 
Canvassing, either di Minentiy or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for employment. 
g. MR, Clerk of the London County Council. 
L.O.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





RANSLATIONS in or Scientific 
Literature from ENGLISH wind rs wm, —Dr. H. BOECK, 
29, Anich Strasse, Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria. 


Ly 
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[RANSLATIONS into English, at moderate 

rices, from French, German, Italian, and Spanish.—W. T. 
CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Telephone, 
93 Hornsey. 


Goov ADVICE. 


Should Authors consult Publishers’ Readers? Mr. STANHOPE W. 
SPRIGG (late Editor of Cassell’s magacine and Reader for Messrs. 
Cassell & Co.) begs to announce that he has set up in business as a 
literary c ltant, and is prep i for a small fee to read manuscripts 
and advise authors as to any ordinary working difficulties. In’each in- 
stance his report is unbiased and practical, and of the same out- 
spoken commercial character as that which he furnishes to the different 
firms of publishers for whom he now reads. e «declines work in all 
cases where he feels he cannot be of practical help to a client.— 
Address The Anchorage, Felpham, Bognor, Sussex. 





LITERARY 








JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. —‘ Practical 
kn 


owledge leads to remunerative work.” SPECIAL COURSE by 
FAMOUS JOURNALIST included in the unique training provided by 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 


Street, W. Genuine introductions given. Write or telephone. 





A UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 

communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 
No fees whatever.—Write for Do pee in first instance to 1374, 
Sell’s offices, London, E.C. Special attention to New Writers. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. —To Patrons. VICAR, 
seven years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, musical, 
B.D.Oxon. seeks LIVING with more scope for energies. Excellent 
references, Lay and Clerical. — Apply Box 1738, Athenz#um Press, 
.3, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





LTMEBARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials. — A. B., Bo: 2, Athensum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





(omNs of every description CATALOGUED 

or VALUED by experienced NUMISMATIST. Advantageous 
Sales arranged with Private Collectors. Fee 5 per cent.— 1748, 
Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 





RARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 

countries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or Single 
Specimens PURCHASED at the BEST MARKET PRICES for Cash. 
—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. The King, 17 and 18, Picca- 
dilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Type-Writers, Ke. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copiesguaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Koad, Harrow. 





SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 

Carbon Copies, 34. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 

Higher Local. Tel. : 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road. 
Kew Gardens 8.W. 





YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
3d. French and German Type-writing 1s. per 1,000. Transla- 
Duplicating 3s. 100 Copies (quarto) per 1,000. Best work, 


tions. 
RK, 14, Park Road, New 


accuracy, and promptitude.—@. 
oss, S.E. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
IT YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


Women (Classical Tripos, Girton College, mbridge ; Inter- 
mediate Aris, London). esearch, Revision, Shorthand. —- THE 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2308 City. 





- . OR I T E R 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 





CCURATE TYPE-WRITING.—General MS. 

10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. Duplicating. 

Orders by post attended to promptly. — NURA DICKINSON, 1, 
Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 





YPE-WRITING.—MSS. accurately TYPED, 

on best paper, by experienced Operator, Sd. per 1,000 words in- 
clusive; over 5,000, 7d. ; over 20,000, 6d. Errors in spelling, &c., cor- 
rected if desired.—B. LUDLOW, 55, Garfield Road, Great Yarmouth. 








Authors’ Agents. 
E AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
ts fo: 


The interests of Authors capably rep 1. Agr rc 
Publishing Arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider MSS. for early publication. Novels, Short Stories, and 

Articles dealt with by Experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 








Bookbinding. 


ISSES COOPER, CUTLER, and TEMPLER, 
. Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C., undertake all 
kinds of HAND-BOOKBINDING. W. bindi kilfull b 
Music and Periodicals cheaply bound. Lady Pupils abe a 





Catalogues. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of spoheneees any saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. 8 al list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
st free.—-EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.—Dewhurst, Impressionist Painting, 25s. for 8s. ; La by 
Faust, L. P., 42s. for 21s. ; Lord Leighton’s Life, 2 vols. 42s. for 18s. 6d. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Pagcherey, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. ikshank, Phiz, Rowlandsor, Leech, &. The 
at and choivest, Collection offered for Sale in the World, CATA. 
ued and sen’ " — 

WALTER T. SPENCER, a New Oxford? tresk, London, W.C. — 








Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, January 4, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including a 
SELECTION from the LIBRARY of the Very Rev. T. W. JEX- 
BLAEE, neg Standard Classical and Historical Works— 
J ry ertfordshire, 3 vols., and other Topographical 
and Antiquarian Books—a fine copy of Turner’s Views of England 
and Wales, largest paper, 2 vols., morocco extra—Engravings after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—Westall’s Picturesque Tour of the Thames and 
other Books with Coloured Plates—the Library Edition of Purchas, 
20 vole.—Old English Literature, including a Copy of Crowley's 
Psalter, 1549—the Best Editions of Richardson and Thackeray— 
Scientific Works—a Set of Brain, 1878-1908—New Zealand Institute 
Proceedings, 31 vols., &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








| Engravings, Etchings, and Oil Paintings, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Weljj 
Street. Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, January 1i, and ine 

Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, anda fey 

PAINTINGS, comprising Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line Engray;, “ 

Publications of the Arundel Society, &c.—Portraits and Fan, 

jects by and after Masters of the English and Foreign Schools, ko 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 





Scarce Books on America. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingtog 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, January 13, at 1 o'clock recisely 
SCARCE BOOKS on or printed in AMERICA and CANADA 2 
prising Works saeeing the Indians and Indian Warfare—Trot 

istory, Biography, Topography — Books with early Imprinn"S 
American Towns—Provincial Statutes of Lower Canada, &c, « 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings, 


ESGRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SE 
u ON, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester 8 
THURSDAY, January 5, and Following Day, at ten minus 
lo'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, comprising Fancy Subjects tte 
Early English and French Schools—Portraits in Mezzotint, Line a 
Stipple. including a scarce Portrait of Gen. Washington by W. Nutter 
mer a Y a im — petabed in colours, with full maj 
— ern ngs and ings— i i 

also Water-Colour Drawings ana Oil Paintings. Sporting Salus; 





Books and Manuscripts. 


N ESSRS. UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by » at their Galleries, 47, Leiceste: 
EARLY IN JANUARY, MISCKLLANKOUS BOOKS. tang 
LIBRARIES removed from Tunbridge Wells and Lon) eld, Kent, 
anprising La ly a. peers, Beomata. and Fiction, in 
s—valuable Firs itions—Books he Fi 

further particulars of which will be ‘announced. a 

Catal in pre i 














WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 





TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, with 5 Plates, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 


MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


_“It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to the many readers who from time 
to time tell us they are just beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensive digest of the 


latest facts.”—Hnglish Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 


‘‘The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information that it would be difficult to find 


elsewhere.” —Observatory, February, 1910. 


‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —@uardian. 








TENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A:S. 


“‘The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 


compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometar 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.”—Hnglish Mechanic. 





NOW READY. With Illustrations. 


Price One Shilling net. 


EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 


A Series of Biographical Studies 


in the Old and New Testaments. 


; ; By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, Author of ‘Bible 
Chronology,’ ‘New Testament Studies,’ &c. 
“Helpful, well-written sketches, which will no doubt find a welcome with many readers.” 


Bookseller, February 4, 1910. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LiuTep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Magazines, Kr. 
THE 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ty Edited by SIR PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 541. JANUARY. 28. 6d. 
qHE ELECTION—BEFORE AND AFTER. By E. 7. COOK. 
E-REFERENDUM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
mt By FRANK FOXCROFT. 
WILLIAM JAMES AND HIS MESSAGE. By Prof. L. P. JACKS. 
F TOLSTOY'S LIFE AND WORK. 
— = By Dr. CHARLES SAROLEA. 
ANATOLE FRANOE.—II. By Count 8. C. de SOISSONS. 
DEBUSSY’S PELLEAS ET MELISANDE. By GEORGE LILLEY. 
ERALISM AND EMPIRE. By Prof. EDWARD KYLIE. 
BYZANTINE CESARS. By E. A. FOORD. 
HECKEL AND MONISM. By JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
HAKESPEARIAN THEATRES. 
aes By the late Prof. CHURTON COLLINS. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Dy Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS :— 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By the Rev. RONALD BAYNE. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, &. 
London : HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





No. 73 (Fourth Series), JANUARY. 
(yuariss BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


Hand-Coloured Figures, — ee of New and Rare 
ants. 


Edited by D. PRAIN, F.R.S., Director Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
Contents. 
DENDROBIUM Dartoisianum. Indo-China. 
CLADOTHAMNUS Pyrolaefiorus. North-West America. 
AQUILEGIA Fiabellata, var. nivea. Japan and Sakhalin. 
ASTER Falconeri. North-Western Himalaya. 
PHAEDRANASSA Carmioli. Costa Rica. 
Published Monthly, 3s. 6d.; Annual Subscription, 42s. 
LOVELL REEVE & CO., Lrp., 6, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. DECEMBER 31, contains :— 


THE ART OF THE TEUTONIC RACES. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.—XXIII. 
BUILDINGS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT (Illustrated). 
R.LB.A. REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITIONS, 
R.LB.A. RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS. 
THE WORK OF ALEXANDER THOMSON (Illustrated). 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF :— 
“BATHERS”: R.A. PRIZE DESIGN. 
CALEDONIA ROAD CHURCH, GLASGOW. 
8T. VINCENT STREFT CHURCH, GLASGOW. 
QUEEN'S PARK CHURCH, GLASGOW. 
HOLMWOOD HOUSE, CATHCART. 
SENNOWE PARK, STABLE COURT. 
THE RED HOUSE, CROMER. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 2s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
By the 
Rev. JAMES LINDSAY, D.D., &c., 
Author of ‘Studies in European Philosophy,’ &c. 


BELIEF. 


[HE 


“A thoughtful and well-reasoned philosophical study.” 
Scotsman. 


ALSO 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF 
METAPHYSICS. 4s. net. 


“Deserves serious study.”—Glasgow Herald. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





FOR 1911. JUST ISSUED. 
BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE. 
By ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 
SEVENTY-THIRD EDITION. 
Published at 42s. Subject to Cash Discount. 
BURKE CONTAINS MORE INFORMATION THAN ANY OTHER 
PEERAGE. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON & SONS, 45, PALL MALL, S.W. 





[LTRA- MODERNIST BOOKS. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


CATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS. Price 12s. 


MORE PHILOSOPHICAL MEDITATIONS. 
Price 28. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., London. 
Of all Booksellers 








(Magazines, &c., continued on p. 835.) 





American Investments. 
A FORECAST FOR 1911. 


The economic position and prospects in the United States are of 
world-wide interest at the present time. No event in that country 
during recent years was more startling or far reaching in its effects 
than the crisis of 1907, and its results have been more or less felt ever 
since. Now, however, a point has been reached when that financial 
catastrophe has spent its force, and when the United States seems to 
have entered on a new and probably prolonged era of prosperity. An 
examination of the position and prospects is, therefore, of great interest 
and importance. Such an examination, by an exceptionally well- 
qualified expert, will appear in the forthcoming January issue of 


The Universal Quarterly, 


a publication devoted to economic and financial subjects, and contain- 
ing a very full Statistical Section, easy of reference. The same issue 


will contain, inter alia, articles on 


MONEY AND STOCKS IN 1910. 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS. 


IS INSURANCE PRACTICABLE IN STOCK 
EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS ? 


THE WOOL TRADE IN 1910. 
EGYPT AS AN OIL PRODUCING CENTRE. 





Price 1s. net; or annual subscription (in advance), 
3s. 6d. post free. 


Pebitdees: HAYMAN CHRISTY & LILLY, Lr., 
Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 





CLIFFORD ’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &e. 











Price 4}d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Overland’ to 


India. 
By Dr. Sven Hedin. 


With 308 Illustrations and 2 Maps. In 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

This work is mainly devoted to Persia. 

Times.—‘‘ The narrative abounds in enter- 
tainment, and with his dramatic faculty, his 
genuine sympathy with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, his happy gift of humour, and 
his trained observation, Dr. Hedin gives us 
a welcome and impressive picture of the 
present condition of things in a country 
teeming with racial hatreds and religious 
animosities.” 


NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
The American 


Commonwealth. 


By James Bryce, 
Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 


New Edition, completely Revised throughout, 
with Additional Chapters. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Reminiscences. 
By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Douglas Jerrold and 


‘Punch.’ By WALTER JERROLD. 
With Photogravure Portraits and Illus- 
trations from Punch. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Doctor’s 


Christmas Eve. 


By James Lane Allen, 
Author of ‘ The Choir Invisible,’ &c. 6s. 
*.* A sequel to ‘ The Bride of the Mistle- 

toe,’ and considerably longer than the earlier 
work. 

Academy.—‘‘If we could impart to our 
readers one half the thrill which came to us 
as we read this exquisite romance, we should 
be artists in words equal with Mr. Allen. 
....««The book is as sad and as sweet as ‘ The 
Choir Invisible’ ; higher praise could hardly 
be given....... There are passages which the 
reader will mark and return to again and 
again; there are chapters, such as ‘The 
Book of the Years,’ which must be placed 
with the very best work of the author.” 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


The Works of Walter 
Pater. In 10 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 


IX. Gaston de Latour. Prepared 
for the Press by CHARLES L. SHADWELL. 


Interludes. (Fifth Series.) BEING 
THREE ESSAYS AND SOME 
VERSES. By HORACE SMITH. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


The Young People. By 


STEPHEN PAGET, Author of ‘Con- 
fessio Medici.’ Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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“The Books 
that Tempt” 


‘* Books that tempt you to buy” is how a book- 
lover describes the new volumes of Art, Biography, 
History, Travel, Religion, Science, Philosophy, Chil- 
dren’s Books, &c., issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. 


Engraved by zEmOTEY COLE, with Historical Notes by W. J. 
STiLLMAN, and brief comments by the Engraver. New Kdition. 
208. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“Mr. Cole's best work is unsurpassed and unsurpassable. He 
renders the tone of each original with astonishing insight and 
precision.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DAWN OF MEDITERRANEAN 
CIVILISATION. 


By ANGELO MO8SO. With numerous Illustrations. 16s. net. 
(Unland postage 5d.) 
Treats of the whole question of the civilization of the Stone, Copper, 
and Bronze Ages in the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
1t is the second of a series of three volumes dealing with prehistoric 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A Political History. By A. AULARD. Translated, with a Pre- 
face and Historical Summaries, by BERNARD MIALL. In 
4 vols. 8s. 6d. net each. (Inland postage 5d. each.) 
“M. Aulard, with his vast, minute, unrivalled knowledge of the 
French Revolution, is now available in our own language to remove 
from us the danger of mi jerstandi the Revolution, and to 
a the greatest event which has happened in the social and 
political progress of the modern world.”— Spectator. 





EGYPT: Ancient Sites and Modern 
Scenes. 
By Sir GASTON MASPERO. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
16 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


This volume deals with the aspect of Egypt as it has presented itself 
to the author on his ped voyages up and down the Nile to inspect 
the monuments in his official capacity of Director of the Service des 
Antiquités. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


The Romance of Humble Life in England. J F. W. HACK- 
WUOD. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 32 other Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


“ A learned and readable work, compiled by a true erg 
British Weekly. 


“ Few can 4 bey = the volume without feeling that their ideas upon 
a vast subject have been very much enlarged.”—Scotsman. 


HIGHWAYS AND HOMES OF JAPAN. 
By LADY LAWSON. Witha Coloured Frontispiece and 59 other 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


During the course of long visits to Japan, Lady Lawson, who was 
furnished with introductions to many high Japanese officialsand other 
influential personages, was able to secure an insight into the home 
life of the Japanese such as few Europeans are able to attain 


THROUGH THE HEART OF CANADA. 


By FRANK YEIGH. With 38 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net, 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
A vivid pen-picture by a well-known Canadian writer of the 
Dominion from the Atlantic provinces to the coastal cities of the 
Pacific seaboard. 


THE BOOK OF SCOTTISH POETRY. 
Edited by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 7s. 6d. net. Also a 
special India Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. net. Unland postage 5d.) 


The aim of this book is to do for Scottish try what has already 
been done for English and for Irish poetry by the ‘Oxford Book of 
English Verse” and the “ Dublin k of Irish Verse”—that is, to 
present within a single volume a synopsis of all that is best and most 
characteristic. 


OUR HOUSE. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 4s. 6d. net, 
(Unland postage 4d.) 


“*Our House’ is a book for all those who have a heart for the 
humours of everyday life.”"— World. 


“There are novel and interesting glimpses of celebrities like 
Whistler, Beardsley, Phil May, and other visitors.”—Scotsman. 


THE BLUE LAGOON: a Romance. 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. With 13 Coloured Plates by 
ILLY POGANY. Cloth, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“A hauntingly beautiful story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


In this edition Mr. Stacpoole’s fine imaginative work is enriched by 
a series of striking illustrations from the vivid and fantastic brush of 
Mr. Willy Pogany 


THE SCOTTISH FAIRY BOOK. 
By ELIZABETH W.GRIERSON. With a Coloured Frontispiece 


and 100 [Illustrations in Red and Black by MORRIS MEREDITH 
WILLIAMS. 6s. (post free). 


A fascinating collection of stories of the fairies, bogies, brownies, 
witches, and kelpies, iu whom old-time Scotsmen so firmly believed. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
GILEAD BALM: Knight Errant. 


His Adventures in Search of the Truth. By BERNARDCAPES. 63 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


- T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 





FROM THE 


DE LA MORE PRESS, 


“HOW TO” SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


HOW TO JUDGE RUBBER INVEST. 


MENTS; or ‘Hevea Brasiliensis’ in British 
Malaya. By FREDERIC W. KNOCKER, F.Z.8 
F.R.A.1. (late Curator Perak State Museum, Federate 
Malay States). With Introduction by Sir WILLIAM 
BOOD TREACHER, K.C.M.G., late Resident-Genera] 
of the Federated Malay States. With many Photo. 
graphic Illustrations and a Map by the Author. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“*To those of the public who are already holders of rubber 
shares, and those who contemplate purchases, the little 
volume will be indispensable, as it will enable them to 
understand the prospects and risksof the new industry of 
rubber planting, in which so much capital is now invested,” 

London Opinion, 


HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 4 


Practical Guide to the Art of Fiction. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“It is by an anonymous author, but he evidently knows 
his busi , and di ses to excellent purpose upon the 
various stages in the evolution of a novel. Much of his 
advice is conveyed in an analysis of the style, manner, or 
methods of well-known writers of fiction, and there are 
many passages also in which these writers describe their 
own work. ‘the volume should undoubtedly be useful to 
the amateur who is willing to learn the rudiments of the 
art.”— Scotsman. 











MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 


IMPERIAL UNION AND _ TARIFF 


REFORM. Speeches delivered from May 15 to 
November 4, 1903, by the Right Hon. JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. With an Introduction, 
——— Edition. 224 pp. paper wrapper, demy yo, 
8. ne’ 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE. By Tueroporz 


ROOSEVELT. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—The Strenuous Life—Expansion and Peace— 
Latitude and Longitude among Reformers—Fellow-feeling 
as a Political Factor—Civic Helpfulness—Character and 
Success—The Eighth and Ninth Commandments in Politics 
—The Best and the Good—Promise and Performance—The 
American Buy—Military Preparedness and Unpreparedness 
—Admiral Dewey—Grant—The Two Americas— Manhood 
and Statehood—Brotherhood and the Heroic Virtues— 
— Duties—The Labour Question—Christian Citizen- 
ship. 


FRECKLES. By Taretza Quin. Illustrated 
Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net. 


“So delightfully told is this episode in the life of one 
‘Freckles,’ that we regretted it was not longer. ‘ Freckles’ 
comes into the story, viewed with disapprobation by the 
majority of those with whom the episode is shared ; he 
leaves it having won the hearts of all concerned.” 

Manchester Courier. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information. Third 
Edition, revised, corrected, and considerably enlarged, 
by Commander DOWLING, R.N.R., with Preface by 
Commander W. F. CABORNE, C.B. R.N.R. With 
6 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text, and specially designed attractive cover, stamped 
in colours. Small square 8vo, 5s. net. 


In addition to chapters dealing with many branches of 
nautical knowledge, ocean records, &c., this valuable little 
volume contains a list of the ships of the Royal Navy and 
the fleets of the principal shipping companies, illustrated 
by small drawings indicating the various types of vessels, 
buoys, and signals; coloured plates of flags, and also of 
vessels typical of various periods in our naval history. 

“One of the most complete little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.” — Lloyd's News. 


THE MOTHER'S RECORD (from ist to 


21st year). Compiled and Arranged by Mrs. STEIN- 
THAL. Interleaved with stiff paper for mounting 
photographs. Large 4to, half parchment boards, full 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net ; also half vellum, cloth boards, 
full gilt edges, 21s. net. 

Most intelligent mothers desire to keep journals of the 
devolonment, mental, physical, and moval, of their chil- 
dren. The volume is intended to supply this want. The 
book contains suggested headings for each year suitable to 
the different ages, making the filling in of details quite 
simple, and while avoiding searching and elaborate queries, 
such as those contained in some purely scientific records, 
yet will embody, when completed, most valuable informa- 
tion. In both forms itis anadmirable baptismal present. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltr. 


Offices and Showrooms : 
32, GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W- 
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LITERATURE 


an 


Lectures on the French Revolution. By 
John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton, 
first Baron Acton. Edited by John 
Neville Figgis and Reginald Vere 
Laurence. (Macmillan & Co.) 


MacavLay described Sir William Temple 
as “‘one of those men whom the world 
has agreed to praise highly without 
knowing much about them.” The words 
may be applied to the position which 
Acton held in the minds of a certain section 
of Englishmen in the latter part of the 
Victorian age, though there is no question 
of putting him on the same plane as 
Swift’s first patron. Some who knew 
Acton declared him to be the most 
learned man in Europe, capable of hold- 
ing rank with the first of the world’s 
historians if he would only take the trouble 
to write. Others regarded him as merely 
a clever and cultivated cosmopolitan whose 
chief manifestation of genius was his 
imposing a belief in his cleverness on 
Gladstone, from whom he obtained a 
peerage and a post about the Court. 


The secret for the general world of the 
extent and the quality of Acton’s talent 
died with him. The volume before us 
does not reveal the mystery, though it 
contains excellent work, and makes one 
Tegret that he did not at all events try 
to create the masterpiece which some 
expected from him, in writing a complete 
istory of the French Revolution. It is 
possible that the amplitude of his know- 
ledge was the obstacle to his attempting 





such a task. In the Appendix to this 
book he states that in the British Museum 
alone there are 50,000 contemporary 
tracts and pamphlets on the Revolution, 
which have been there for sixty years ; 
and when one thinks of the prodigious 
mass of documentary material which has 
been brought to light and classified in 
France during the last generation, it is 
not surprising that an expert in historical 
study should have shrunk from such a 
travail de longue haleine. These lectures, 
delivered by Acton between 1895 and 
1899 at Cambridge, when he was Regius 
Professor of Modern History, give the 
impression that he might perhaps have 
been able to accomplish it, though 
excellence over a short course is no 
guarantee of success in a long race. At 
all events, it may be said of them that no 
discourses of greater ability have been 
given before a University since Sir Henry 
Maine at Oxford, in the hall of Corpus 
five-and-twenty years earlier, used to 
recite chapters of his ‘Early History 
of Institutions ’ in the guise of lectures. 


The opening passage of the first lecture 
places the narrative on a sound basis by 
referring the origin of the Revolution to 
financial and fiscal causes. Thenceforward 
an historical survey of the revolutionary 
period is traced down to 1795 with lucidity, 
and on the whole with impartiality. The 
point of view of the lecturer is not that of 
a Roman Catholic connected with Con- 
tinental families which supported the 
Holy Alliance. It is that of an English 
Whig of a hundred years ago, who re- 
joiced in the Revolution, and regarded 
with complacency the execution of the 
King, and the tribulations of the Church. 
He has all the old Whig insistence on 
the importance of the Revolution and 
of its lasting effects. The letter pur- 
porting to be from the Emperor Leopold 
which Durfort brought to Marie Antoin- 
ette from Mantua, and which decided the 
flight to Varennes, he says, “ governed 
history for 100 years.” In the overthrow 
of the monarchy “the greatest change 
in the modern world was wrought by 
Danton.” The Whigs’ veiled approval 
of regicide appears on more than one page. 
Of the King and Queen he says, “ At 
every step downward they were the authors 
of their own disaster”; and of Marie 
Antoinette, “she perished through her 
insincerity,” though he does go so far 
as to acknowledge that “‘ the death of the 
Queen is revolting because it was a move 
inagame.” At the same time he displays 
more emotion at the execution of Danton 
than at those of the King and Queen. 


Acton was not strictly a Whig, so his 
Whiggish attitude was the product of 
his own mentality rather than of birth or 
environment. But he was a Roman 
Catholic not only by birth and family 
tradition, but presumably also by con- 
viction ; for in spite of his battles with 
Manning and the Ultramontanes and his 
close alliance with Doéllinger, he was, we 
believe, a practising Catholic to the end. 
Nevertheless, there is not a line or a word 
in these lectures to suggest that his view 





of the Roman Church was other than that 
of a spectator. There is not an expression 
which those familiar with Catholic ter- 
minology can detect as indicating his 
education in Roman atmosphere. When 
his appointment at Cambridge was an- 
nounced, it was thought to be a rash 
experiment to place in a Chair of Modern 
History a Roman Catholic even of the 
most Liberal shade. These lectures show 
that such fears were groundless. His 
attitude towards the Church can hardly 
be called impartial, as it is frankly un- 
sympathetic, and many a French free- 
thinker writing on the Revolution has 
treated the Church with less austerity. 
He thus adopts Priestley’s saying that 
the Protestant Necker was “nearly the 
only believer in religion whom he found 
in intellectual society at Paris ” before the 
Revolution. His description of the death- 
bed of Mirabeau, ‘‘who, though not a 
believer, did not wish it to be thought 
that he had rejected the consolations of 
religion,” is of cynical irony. One of the 
two things which had made the monarchy 
chiefly odious, he says, was “ religious 
persecution... .largely due to the clergy, 
and they had attempted to renew it 
down to the eve of the Revolution.” He 
even insinuates a doubt on the inviole- 
bility of the confession when he says, 
without any qualification, that the Queen 
suspected Calonne “of having tampered 
with the King’s confessor to learn Court 
secrets.” Indeed, he seems in his descrip- 
tion of Mallet du Pan to draw his own 
portrait :— 


** Asa Genevese republican he approached 
the study of French affairs with no pre- 
judice towards monarchy, aristocracy, or 
Catholicism.” 


A good many propositions and sugges- 
tions in these lectures are open to dis- 
cussion. If Mirabeau was ready to be- 
come a Republican in 1790, he was a 
Republican a year earlier than any other 
Revolutionary. The reasons given for 
the defection of Dumouriez are, to say 
the least, incomplete. The statement 
that it was “a false suspicion ”’ that the 
Girondins were Federalists needs more 
than mere assertion. It is more than an 
exaggeration to say of Fouché that 
it was he “who hurled Napoleon from 
power in 1815, and Robespierre in 1794.” 
Indeed, as for the latter, in another 
passage the downfall of Robespierre is 
ascribed to a note sent to Tallien by his 
future wife which “ changed the fortune 
of France.” Similarly it is said that 
Robespierre, at the Féte of the Supreme 
Being, “ had attained the loftiest summit 
of prosperity and greatness that was ever 
given to man”; while a few weeks later, 
when Cambon attacked him in the Con- 
vention, we are told that “there is no 
record of a finer act of fortitude in all 
parliamentary history.” Of a different 
order of exaggeration is the description of 
Burke as “the greatest writer in the 
world,” the value of the epithet having 
been previously discounted in its applica- 
tion to the American Marshall, “the 
greatest of constitutional writers.” This 
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abuse of superlatives seems to be only 
a trick of style, as the general tone of the 
narrative is sober, and, as befits that of a 
learned man, free from dogmatizing. 


If Acton’s pages have in some respects 
an old-fashioned air—he calls Louis XVI. 
“Lewis” after the manner of bygone 
English historians, though he gives Louis 
Blanc his own baptismal name—it is not 
because he was unacquainted with the 
latest literature of the Revolution. His 
interesting Appendix on that subject 
shows him to have been familiar with the 
most recent authorities, and he distributes 
impartial praise alike to Taine, Sorel, 
and M. Aulard. Although he approved 
of ‘the breakdown of the Memoirs and 
our emancipation from the authority of 
the writers who depended on them,” 
and appreciated the enhanced value of 
history founded on diplomatic corre- 
spondence and official archives, he did 
not refrain from making use of memoirs. 
Unless we are mistaken, he depended too 
much, in his account of Thermidor, on 
the Memoirs of Barras, which appeared 
while he was delivering these lectures. 
Nor did he disdain the frequent anecdote 
to lighten his narrative. So we have, 
consecrated with his authority, the later 
biography of Drouet the postmaster at 
Sainte Menehould, the story of Napoleon 
at the sack of the Tuileries, the dying 
Sieyés haunted with visions of Robes- 
pierre, and the wreck of the Vengeur. 
An illustrator of books wrote recently to 
The Atheneum criticizing M. Armand 
Dayot for accepting the traditional ver- 
sion of the sinking of that ship. M. 
Dayot was in good company, for Acton 
gives a page to it, concluding :— 


“Those of the survivors who were not 
wounded were seen standing by the broken 
mast, and cried ‘ Vive la République’ as 
the ship went down. That is the history, 
not the legend, of the loss of the Vengeur, 
and no exaggeration and no contradiction 
can mar the dramatic grandeur of the 
scene.” 


This combination of the picturesque aspect 
of history with the result of lifelong study 
has produced what is perhaps the most 
interesting narrative of the Revolution in 
the English language. 


It makes one regret that the author 
did not survive not only to edit ‘The 
Cambridge Modern History,’ which he 
projected, but also to write with his own 
hand, from cover to cover, the two 
volumes in that compilation relating to 
the French Revolution and to Napoleon. 
As it is, this collection of lectures might 
have been made a valuable manual 
for students at the Universities if the 
editors had considered it their duty to 
annotate it with references to the 
authorities quoted and with explanations 
of allusions. For instance, in the following 
sentence, 


“The two strongest leaders of the demo- 
cracy were, one, an ancient noble ; the other 
a@ canon of the cathedral of Chartres,” 


every one knows that the ancient noble 
was Mirabeau; but one has to be 





familiar with the period to recognize 
Sieyés in the other—Sieyés, whom the 
author rightly places very high as 
“the most perfect representative of the 
Revolution.” 


It is not easy to detect any trace of the 
editors’ work in this volume, unless indeed 
they have converted a mass of indecipher- 
able notes into a generally lucid and 
orderly narrative. In that case they 
have done well. Otherwise there is no 
sign of editing. The book contains only 
three foot-notes (where three hundred 
would have been none too many)—one 
referring to Lilke’s ‘ Papers of a Critic,’ 
another to Burke, and a third to the most 
trivial of Sardou’s later plays. The 
editors certainly had no hand in the Index ; 
for it is one of the worst we have seen— 
in a work which well merited a scientific 
index. Collot d’Herbois is turned into 
two people. As “Collot” he is given 
two references, and as ‘“ Herbois, Collot 
de” (sic) he is accorded five others. 
Villaret Joyeuse has the same fate. 
** Liancourt, Duc de Rochefoucauld,” is 
also indexed as ‘‘ Rochefoucauld, La, 
Duke de Liancourt,’ both designations 
being incorrect. Even the English name 
of Priestley is misspelt. In the text there 
are several passages which, serving well 
enough for the notes of a lecture, needed 
an editor’s revision before being pub- 
lished, to make them intelligible. For 
example, in the description of a well- 
known incident on the day of the March 
to Versailles, ‘‘ one of the Queen’s ladies,”’ 
we are told, 


“opened the door. She saw the sentry, 
whose face was streaming with blood, 
holding a crowd at bay. He called to her 
to save the Queen, and fell with the lock 
of a musket beaten into his brain. She 
instantly fastened the lock and roused the 
Queen.”’ 


The editors, too, should by quoting the 
French authority have explained the 
mystery why the young Louis Philippe 
in 1792 “was known as Prince Egalité 
senior.” Another passage, for lack of 
revision, would make an _ uninstructed 
reader think that Talleyrand, who died 
in 1838, held a conversation with Lamar- 
tine only six years before the Revolution 
of 1848. Again, in the discursive but 
entertaining Appendix, the account of the 
forged autographs palmed off by Vrain 
Lucas on Chasles in 1867 (which has 
nothing whatever to do with the French 
Revolution) contains a statement which 
is so obviously a blunder that it ought 
not to have been allowed to stand. 
Chasles is said to have “‘ laid his documents 
before the Institute, and the Institute 
declared them to be genuine.” Any one 
who publishes books about France ought 
to know that it is no more possible to lay 
documents “before the Institute” than 
before the University of Cambridge. 
They were laid before the Académie 
des Sciences, which far from pronounc- 
ing them genuine, caused the investiga- 
tion which led to the exposure of the 
forgeries. 





————.—— 


THE SUDAN. 


WE are getting almost too much of the 
Sudan now, but Mr. Comyn’s book deals 
with one of the few spaces on the globe 
which remained wholly unexplored until 
his official visit. We refer to his survey 
of the River Pibor, a tributary of 
theSobat. Whilst still a lieutenant of the 
Black Watch he was appointed to the 
command of a Company of the Camel 
Corps at El-Obeid in Kordofan, whence 
he scoured the country with great satis- 
faction in pursuit of those ‘‘ hardy annuals” 
the ever-recurrent ‘‘ Mahdis.” Of one 
such patrol of 90 miles in 30 hours, the 
first half of which was accomplished in 
8 hours, he writes: ‘I count this ride as 
one of the many things that justify my 
love and admiration of the Arab soldier 
of Kordofan,” whose splendid work com- 
pletely disproved the pessimistic pro- 
phecies which were uttered when the 
irregular Arab camel corps was _ first 
enrolled. He considers these Arabs and 
negroids much superior to the regular 
Sudani ‘“ Black Regiments,” which he 
describes as lazy, grumbling, and spoilt. 
It must be added that he was less well 
acquainted with the Sudani regiments than 
with the Arab irregulars, whom he com- 
manded during the greater part of his 
military service, and whom with good 
reason he grew to admire and trust. He 
records a march of 48 hours in which 


“@ party of Jehadia [megroids] marched 
about 90 miles through fairly dense forest 
on a forest path through undulating country, 
part of it a morass, with the necessary ser- 
vices of protection out, and carrying the 
whole of their transport (food, &c.) them- 
selves. This was a march which wound 
up a patrol of twelve days, during which 
our average day’s march had been over 
20 miles. A fortnight later the same men 
marched 400 miles in 14 days.” 


This remarkable record is equal to any- 
thing that Sir lan Hamilton has reported of 
the speed and endurance of the Japanese, 
and Mr. Comyn may well say “‘ There are 
few troops to beat the unspoiled black.” 


It was in his next command, in the 
Civil Administration, as Inspector of the 
Dinkas in the Fashoda (now called Kodok) 
province, that Mr. Comyn’s passion for 
exploration had full sway. His head- 
quarters were at Renk, on the White 
Nile, a desolate spot, beloved only of 
mosquitoes ; but within a fortnight of his 
arrival he was ordered on a tour of in- 
spection on the upper reaches of the Sobat, 
with instructions to study the déerra 
incognita which lay south of that river. 
He had a gunboat, wood-barge, a small 
screw launch, and a Hyslop sailing boat, 
and in spite of great difficulties with the 
Sudd, and serious trouble in getting fuel 
in a swampy country, he forced his way 





Service and Sport in the Sudan. By 
D. C. E. ff. Comyn. (John Lane.) 


Five Years in the Sudan. By Edward 
Fothergill. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
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some 250 miles up the River Pibor. It is 
a pity that this memorable expedition 
was not better fitted out and supplied 
with funds, for Mr. Comyn’s notes on the 
tribes he met, especially the Agibbas, of 
whom he gives a most interesting account, 
make one wish for a closer and more 
detailed study; and the country he 
traversed seems to have potential value, 
and deserves more accurate mapping than 
the sketches he was able to plan by the 
prismatic compass—especially when the 
compass was used in an iron gunboat! 
One’s ideas of a tropical climate are rudely 
shaken when Mr. Comyn mentions that 
he had to wear a greatcoat in August in 
lat. 6° N. 


His next service was in the Bahr el- 
Ghazal province, with head-quarters at 
Dem Zubeir, and here again he gratified his 
spirit of adventure to the full. He seemed 
never to be happy unless he was riding on 
patrols over his vast district, the sole 
British officer among savage tribes. We 
read of 780 miles covered in 39 days, and 
again of 230 miles in 12 days, in forest 
and swamp and unknown country. His 
patrols took him to the Nile-Congo 
watershed and the borders of French Congo 
(now called French Equatorial Africa), 
and his rough surveys materially improve 
our knowledge of the courses of the 
various tributaries of the Bahr el-Arab. 
There had been game on the Pibor, and 
great herds of giraffe which followed the 
gunboat along the bank at near range ; 
but in the Bahr el-Ghazal the opportunities 
for shooting big game were more nume- 
rous, and the book becomes full of sporting 
adventures, including narrow escapes 
when after elephant. Mr. Comyn must 
have brought home some fine heads. On 
one occasion he shot a ‘‘ cob ” with his right 
barrel and a harte beeste with his left ; 
but he had poor luck with the larger game, 
and appears to have killed only one lion, 
which was itself killing one of his men. 
A native elephant-hunter had a more 
successful method :— 


_““ Armed with a muzzle-loading gun, filled 
with as much gunpowder, bits of iron, stones, 
&c., as it could hold, he would doggedly 
follow a herd till a bull separated itself 
from it. When his intended victim was 
asleep, he would approach within ten yards, 
set the gun on a tripod, and pull the trigger. 
When he recovered consciousness, he would 
— home and send his pals to fetch the 
spoils.” 


Mr. Comyn did not neglect his oppor- 
tunities for collecting folk-lore and notes 
of native myths and customs, and some 
of his experiences as a magistrate are 
curious. For example, a woman came 
before him to complain of her husband, 
who had married a new young wife :— 


““She appeared in court with a bundle of 
short straws ‘quite four inches thick. When 
asked what she had to say, she dramaticall 
pulled out one straw, flung it on the pomccs 
and after a pause said, ‘He gives me no 
scent’; another straw, ‘He gives me no 
soap,’ and so on, till fifty straws, about a 
third of the bundle, were scattered on the 
ground. ‘ Well, go on,’ said I. She looked 


at me for a minute, and then said, ‘ These 
other straws are complaints which I won’t 
tell a young man like you!’ ” 


Mr. Comyn’s last service, after a short 
time as acting-governor of Halfa, was 
patrolling the desert to the oases of 
Selima, Teklis, and Eyn Aga; but we 
feel that he was less at home here than 
in the Bahr el-Ghazal. The book is full 
of interest and adventure, and shows 
excellent powers of observation as well as 
of management of natives; but it is 
not well put together, the chronology is 
puzzling, and both English and Arabic 
might easily be improved. ‘‘ Deducted ” 
for deduced, “‘slinked away,” errors of 
spelling such as “syren,” “ mede” for 
mead, are specimens of a rough-and- 
ready style which presents such sentences 
as “‘I left him being pursued by his 
sheikh like a bird with a crumb is by his 
pals.” The Arabic words, which are 
oddly spelt, should be translated in the 
Index, and not only when they first occur. 
The volume is illustrated by good photo- 
graphs, a map, and two of the author’s 
prismatic-compass sketches ; and is itself 
an illustration of the splendid work that is 
being done by a handful of British officers 
on the outskirts of the Empire. 


Mr. Fothergill’s book covers partly the 
same ground as Mr. Comyn’s and Mr. 
Tangye’s (reviewed on April 9th): it 
is confined to the better - known— 
or perhaps we should say less un- 
explored —tracks. Apparently he had 
some business in the Sudan, but he does 
not say what it was, and his principal 
occupation seems to have been sport. 
The illustrations of slaughtered animals, 
however, are from Mr. Middeton’s photo- 
graphs, and, we imagine, the animals 
fell to that gentleman’s gun. 


Mr. Fothergill seems by his portrait to 
have been a young man when he visited 
the Sudan at some date not recorded, and 
he writes in a tone and manner that 
experience will doubtless correct. His 
remarks about instances of injustice in the 
civil administration should not be made 
without proofs. The characters of the 
administrators are for the most part well 
known, and are conspicuous for integrity, 
and Mr. Fothergill’s general criticisms 
may be ignored unless he brings specific 
evidence. He appears to think that 
British rule in the Sudan has changed 
for the worse since it ceased to be purely 
military, and that the natives are growing 
insolent and discontented. In fact, he 
thinks they are being spoilt, and he depre- 
cates the influence of the American 
missions as encouraging this spirit of 
independence. The policy of the Austrian 
Catholic missionaries he describes as 
aiming at the education and civilizing 
of the natives first, and leaving their 
religion undisturbed for the present. 
But in his general attitude towards the 
Government and some of the questions 
connected with the development of 
the Sudan, Mr. Fothergill is at odds 
with other observers, and probably it is 
safer not to accept all he says as a mature 





judgment. His book, nevertheless, con- 


tains much information, arranged in a 
rambling fashion, and he is evidently a 
curious observer of native customs. He 
is rather too fond of beating the Imperial 
big drum. The work of British officers 
is able to stand on its merits. 








The House of Lords during the Civil War. 
By C. H. Firth. (Longmans & Co.) 


It is a far cry from the stern conflict of the 
seventeenth century to the political crisis 
of 1910. All the more opportune is the 
appearance of Prof. Firth’s admirable 
analysis of the earlier struggle; for he 
shows not merely that the essentials of 
controversy were the same, but also that, in 
spite of proverbs, different times have the 
same modes of expression. The extrem- 
ists on both sides, the middle parties on 
both sides, said the same things that they 
say now : there is not a watchword, not a 
war-cry, of 1648 that was not repeated in 
1910. And thus it is that this book is 
a perfect armoury of weapons for the 
contending parties. They are offered 
freely ; but each fighter—and herein is 
the second great merit of Prof. Firth’s 
work—must choose for himself : the pro- 
prietor stands by, but proffers no partisan 
counsel. We cannot recall any great 
political exposition which can be placed 
by its side for orderly statement of facts, 
for discrimination of their pertinency, for 
lucidity of expression, and impartiality 
of treatment. There is but one thing 
about it which demands revision: the 
title fails to express its scope. The book 
is not the history of ‘ The House of Lords 
during the Civil War,’ but the history of 
the House of Lords from Elizabeth to 
Charles IT. 


Thus we learn in the first chapter how 
for the few peerages created by Elizabeth 
she demanded birth, wealth, and—in- 
dispensably—distinguished service ; how, 
at the outset, James waived the last, and 
then, under Buckingham’s evil influence, 
all three; and how, by the numerous 
creations of Irish and Scotch peerages, for 
which the favourite received large sums, 
the anger of the old English nobility was 
aroused, and the first body of oppositiong 
was created. This feeling was shown in 
1620 when Lucius Cary was made a Scotch 
peer; the Lords resolved that “ though 
they could not deter the King from making 
such swarms of nobles with outlandish 
titles, yet they would let him know what 
prejudice it was to them.” So, accord- 
ing to Newcastle, this watering-down of 
the Lords brought about an alliance 
between the Oppositions in both Houses ; 


‘for as soon as ever one is made a Lord 
he thinks himself capable of the greatest 
place in England, though most unfit; and, 
if he be denied, he grows factious, and makes 
parties, and joins with the House of Commons 
to disturb your Majesty’s government. It 
was not so in Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 


The bad example was followed by 





Charles I. ; and after the outbreak of war 
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the deterioration proceeded space, since 
the creation of peers, chiefly men of small 
estates, was the only way in which he 
could reward his followers. 


Constitutionally the Lords had been— 
up to the Strafford tragedy—in complete 
union with the Commons; there were 
many grievances which both shared, and 
there was no idea of severance. Went- 
worth especially insisted upon a common 
cause and common action. Speaking on 
the Petition of Right, he said :-— 


**Unless the Lords co-operate with us, 
the stamp is out of that which gives a value 
to the action. If they join with us, it is a 
record to posterity. If we sever from them, 
it is like the grass on the housetop, that is 
of no long continuance. And therefore let 
us labour to get the Lords to join with us.... 
Two things are necessary: first, not to 
recede in this Petition....secondly, that 
the Lords join with us, else all is lost.” 


Eliot indeed uttered words full of omen : 
“IT am confident that should the Lords 
desert us, we should yet continue flourish- 
ing and green.” But, as late as 1642, 
the value of the House of Lords was thus 
described, as accepted by all parties :— 


“The Lords, being trusted with a judica- 
tory power, are an excellent screen or bank 
between the Prince and people, to assist 
each against the encroachments of the other, 
and by just judgments to preserve that law 
which ought to be the rule of every one of the 
three.” 


In a terse and passionless narrative 
which brings the issues into statuesque 
relief Prof. Firth shows us how, while not 
denying the sanctity of these judicatory 
functions, Pym and his followers evaded 
them in Strafford’s case. As he says truly : 


“To the Lords the question of Strafford’s 
guilt or innocence was a judicial question, 
which must be legally proved, and the 
accused was entitled to certain definite rights. 
To the Commons the question was a political 
one. Strafford was a danger to the nation, 
and his capital punishment necessary to its 
safety. They had no sense of fair play.” 


As the proceedings in Strafford’s case 
constituted, in reality, the earliest attack 
upon the judicial power of the Lords, so the 
Grand Remonstrance was the first overt 
declaration that the Lords were the 
enemies of constitutional progress, and 
the Exclusion Bill, accepted by them 
only through fear, the first staggering 
blow at their existence. But exigencies of 
space prevent us from following Prof. 
Firth in his description of the insignificance 
of the Peers in what Charles himself 
called “our mongrel Parliament” at 
Oxford, and of their loss of all practical 
influence through the erection of the 
Committee of both Kingdoms and the 
Self-Denying Ordinance. We pass to the 
logical conclusion of the long series of 
events which had been leading to their 
utter repudiation by the democracy in 
the famous attacks by Lilburne and 
Overton upon their judicial functions, 
“an attack which became next a denial 
of their claim to a share in legislation, 
and ended in a demand for the abolition 
of the hereditary authority in general.” 





Appealing ostentatiously to the “ hob- 
nails and clouted shoes,” in words which 
were eagerly endorsed by the rank and 
file of the Army, the Sectaries, and the 
young men and citizens of London, 
Lilburne exclaimed defiantly, when 
brought to the bar :— 


“You, being Peers, as you are called, 
merely made by prerogative, and never 
entrusted or empowered by the Commons 
of England, the original and fountain 
of power: Magna Carta....hath justly, 
rationally, and well provided that your Lord- 
ships shall not sit in judgment, or pass sen- 
tences in criminal causes....but that all 
commoners in such cases shall be tried only 
by their peers and equals.” 


Overton, in like manner, appealed 
from the Lords to the Commons, and, 
when committed to Newgate, published his 
narrative denying any “‘to be the supreme 
court of Judicature of this land but the 
House of Commons, the Knights and 
Burgesses assembled in Parliament by 
the voluntary choice and free election of 
the people thereof”; and followed this 
up by ‘An Arrow shot from the Prison 
of Newgate into the Prerogative Bowels 
of the Arbitrary House of Lords.’ 


From the multitude of pamphlets 
which followed we make but one extract : 


‘““Why presume ye then, O ye Lords? 
Set forth your merit before the people, and 
say ‘for this good it is that we will reign 
over you.’ Which of ye minded any- 
thing so much as your pleasures—Plays, 
masques, feastings, huntings, gamings, danc- 
ings, with the appurtenances ?....What 
fearful enemies you were to ship-money and 
to the proceedings of the High Commission, 
Star Chamber and Council Board—indeed 
your goodness was unexpressible and un- 
discernible before this Parliament.” 


To quote Prof. Firth himself :— 


‘* That the Lords had really done much to 
overthrow the arbitrary rule of Charles I., 
and to oblige him to summon the Long 
Parliament, was now totally forgotten. All 
that was remembered was that they had 
prevented the passing of laws which the House 
of Commons had drawn up, and measures 
which it had held necessary for the public 
good. ‘What other have they ever been, 
but a mere clog to the House of Commons, 
in all their proceedings ? How many neces- 
sary things have they obstructed! How 
many evil things promoted! What devices 
have they had of prudentials and expedients, 
to delay and pervert what is good, and subtle 
policies to introduce things evil!’ ” 


How modern it all sounds! And when, 
leaving unnoticed one of the most inform- 
ing parts of the book, the struggle between 
the conservative instincts of Cromwell 
and Ireton and the root-and-branch 
determination of the Army, we come to 
1648, it is still more modern. The parallel- 
ism between the war-cries of 1648 and the 
war-cries of 1910—their identity indeed— 
is startling. The expression of extreme 
democracy now is the same as it was then ; 
and Prynne’s great defence of the legis- 
lative or judicial authority of the Upper 
House is the defence of the House of 
Lords man to-day. The Lords, a mere 
handful, nerveless and voiceless, were 





gone in fact, though not in name, when the 
Army Remonstrance of November 20th, 
1648, demanded that there should be no 
appeal from the Commons “ to any created 
standing power.” In the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1649, they were told that they might 
continue to exist if they would renounce all] 
claim to a co-ordinate power in legislation, 
They refused, but the execution of the 
King settled this with other matters, 
On February 6th they were abolished. 
And in their justification (was it in 1649 
or in 1910?) the Commons said that it 
had been found “a great inconvenience ” 
that the House of Lords “ should any longer 
exercise a negative voice over the people 
whom they did not represent,” and “a 
judicial power over the persons and 
estates of the Commons, whereof they are 
not competent judges.” 


We wish it were possible to extend this 
notice and show how Prof. Firth deals 
with the struggle for the restoration of the 
Lords on the simple ground that a Second 
Chamber was a necessary safeguard against 
precipitate legislation, and with the war 
of opinions as to what its composition 
should be. We think, however, that 
enough has been said to show that, if 
historical parallels can mean anything 
“for example of life and instruction 
of manners,” he will be the best equipped 
for a sober judgment upon the crisis of 
to-day who has studied, under the guidance 
of the Professor’s expert investigation, 
the conflict which for the time was 
decided in 1649. 








CHRISTIANITY AND LABOUR 
PROBLEMS. 


THE two volumes under review may with 
profit be read together, for, while both 
the writers set themselves the task of 
treating the Labour Problem—taken in 
the broadest sense—from a professedly 
Christian standpoint, they approach their 
common undertaking in a widely different 
spirit, and arrive, in the end, at profoundly 
opposing conclusions. Indeed, they may 
for some readers prove useful correctives 
the oneof theother. The cautious doubts 
and hesitated dislike of Dr. Cunningham 
in relation to social action on the part of 
the Church may serve to balance the 
fervent faith of Mr. Muir that it is only 
through such action, regarded as the 
necessary outcome of a complete accept- 
ance of the principles of Christianity, that 
full social salvation can be attained ; 
while the trumpet-call of the Scottish 
minister may help to revive spirits that 
might be unduly depressed by the note of 
retreat from organized attack which 
sounds in the pages of the Anglican arch- 
deacon. 





Christianity and Labour. By the Rev. 
William Muir. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Christianity and Social Questions. By W. 

Cunningham. (Duckworth & Co.) 
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For the conclusion of Dr. Cunningham’s 
pook will certainly be found chilling by 
students of social conditions who, con- 
templating the admitted disorders of our 
social system, have cherished a comforting 
conviction that in the teachings of Christ, 
rightly understood and _ unflinchingly 
applied, the solution of problems otherwise 
insoluble might be found. Far from 
encouraging these to any organized at- 
tempt to make those teachings the test of 
national conduct and the basis of national 
legislation, he argues that such attempts 
are to be renounced as at once impractic- 
able and undesirable ; his cry is, “‘ To your 
tents, O Israel!” The claim that the 
“Christian law should be supreme in 
all the relations of life” is dismissed by 
him with something like contempt. The 
Church’s mission, in his view, is exclusively 
to the individual ; to society, as such, she 
has no definite message. Improved in- 
dividuals will doubtless of necessity im- 
prove the society of which they form 
a part; but Dr. Cunningham scarcely 
seems to allow for the existence of condi- 
tions, in the case of large masses of the 
population, which render improvement in 
the individual extraordinarily difficult, 
and degeneration fatally easy. 


Again, he deprecates strongly any 
denunciation of existing conditions on the 
part of ministers of religion, since it is 
impossible to apportion responsibility— 
“denunciation of evil almost necessarily 
involves the accusation of certain persons 
as guilty ’—and it is reprehensible not 
only to use exaggerated language (which 
may be admitted), but even to get angry 
about “what is plainly mischievous.” 
This extreme development of the doctrine 
of non-resistance would hardly have 
commended itself, we imagine, either to 
those stern reprovers of national un- 
righteousness, the Hebrew prophets, or, 
in a later age, to Christian preachers of 
the robust school of Latimer. 


Dr. Cunningham seems to deprecate 
(p. 56) a compliment paid by Mr. Roose- 
velt to Englishmen as followers of the 
principle ‘‘ My country—right or wrong,” 
mentioning Mr. Roosevelt himself as one 
who “does not recognize the validity of 
any absolute right or sense of justice in 
international affairs.” To judge from 
certain passages of his own book, it is, 
however, permissible to question whether 
he himself recognizes the “ validity of 
absolute right ’’ outside the sphere of 
individual action. He does not expect— 
he scarcely asks—that private and public 
——w shall be guided by the same 
rules, 


This attitude of mind is particularly 
apparent in the pages dealing with the 
relations between the white man and 
native races. From these we gather that 
Dr. Cunningham accepts with resignation, 
if not with actual complacency, the con- 
tinuance of systems of indentured labour 
in newly settled lands where “ those who 
are developing the country depend for the 
actual work upon a native population ”; he 











thinks that ‘there are very great advan- | 
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“often necessary ’’ that the labourers so 
obtained “should be kept in closed com- 
pounds.” It does not seem that, where 
indentured labour cannot be procured, 
he would be prepared to condemn forced 
or even slave labour. He admits—and, 
as we should expect, deplores—the cruelty 
and ruthlessness with which the native 
has frequently been exploited by the white 
invader ; but he is curiously tender to the 
oppressor in such cases; and, while he 
allows (a little doubtfully) that “the 
effort to give all backward peoples a fair 
chance and a real opportunity appears 
to be a specifically Christian work,” he 
believes that 


“the ruthless disregard of the welfare of 
native races, which leads to their degrada- 
tion and extermination, may be carried on 
almost as a duty, and at any rate with a 
clear conscience, by those who are in actual 
contact with natives and know their ways.” 


Persons who are by no means senti- 
mentalists nor believers in the equal 
capacity of the black races may hesitate 
to make such full-blooded apologetic 
as this their own. 

Needless to say, the historical portions 
of Dr. Cunningham’s work have the 
lucidity and thoroughness we have learnt 
to expect from so clear and well-informed 
a writer. 
at being exhaustive—perhaps endeavours 
needlessly to cover ground already familiar. 
It was scarcely necessary to occupy several 
pages with the proof that man is an 
animal; and the majority of readers 
could have dispensed with the elementary 
explanation of profits to be found in one 
of the earlier chapters. Certain doubtful 
statements appear. That which seems to 
assign to the landowners of the country 
all the credit for developing its mineral 
resources, and another making the em- 
ployer who is “‘partly a labourer, and partly 
a small capitalist,” mainly responsible for 
the existence of sweating, are alike too 
sweeping; and the comparison of the 
modern tendency to rely on State action 
with late Roman “ worship of the Em- 
peror”’ is surely far-fetched. The argu- 
ment (on p. 207) of the inadequacy of the 
sense of brotherhood as a driving force 
is one that could be turned with deadly 
effect against the writer’s own position. 


Mr. Muir’s method is wholly historical. 
He traces the upward progress of the 
labourer from slave to serf, from serf to 
servant, with his subsequent (contem- 
porary) development into employee, and 
gathers from the past, with all its bitter- 
nesses and failures and_half-successes, 
a conclusion of hope and encouragement 
for the future. He is refreshingly candid : 
he reeognizes that gain, at each stage 
f the evolutionary process, was accom- 
panied by some measure of loss—that the 
change from status to contract, with the 
present movement towards a re-estab- 
lishment of status under new conditions, 
has involved certain disadvantages. But 
he is confident that, on the whole, gain 
has predominated, and he is prepared 
not merely to face, but also to go to 


tages” in such systems, and finds it! meet, the future in that faith. On the 


His book, though small, aims. 





part played by Christianity in the eman- 
cipation of the worker he writes with 
equal frankness. He will not attempt 
to conceal the mournful fact that the 
Churches have been, and still largely are, 
on the side of the rich and the privileged 
classes in that struggle through which 
alone the labouring man has made good 
his slow ascent from slavery to independ- 
ence. But he maintains that in all ages 
those within the Churches who had 
most of the Christian spirit have not failed 
to espouse the cause of the poor, and that 
upon each great revival of religion among 
the labouring classes there has followed, 
as effect from cause, a new movement 
towards self-emancipation from the tram- 
mels of circumstance, a new claim for 
liberty, civil and industrial. Having this 
conviction, he does not hesitate to call 
upon the Churches to play their part in 
the social revolution. It will come, he 
holds, in any case; it depends upon 
Christians whether it comes in a bene- 
ficent form or no. Mr. Muir is, by hisown 
showing, no Socialist, but he is not in the 
least afraid of “ Socialistic”” legislation. 
He would improve conditions by means of 
State action, in order that the further 
action of the individual towards self- 
reform may be rendered possible. Like 
Dr. Cunningham, he believes profoundly 
in the work of the individual in the 
world, and in Christianity working through 
the individual; but he holds that we 
cannot have “the promise and potency 
of effective reforms” till “things have 
begun to mend.” This was the position 
of S. R. Gardiner; in Mr. Muir’s words 
“Tt is not despair, but hope, that is fruit- 
ful of achievement,” some may hear 
again the voice of that great teacher. Mr. 
Muir applies this principle to Old-Age 
Pensions, to the Trade Boards Act, to 
every measure designed to set the labourer 
in a position which makes it easier for 
him to work out his own salvation. 


Boi books are well indexed ; but the 
bibliography at the end of Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s volume cannot be called adequate. 
To give, under ‘ Socialism,’ references to 
Karl Marx and Mr. Hyndman, as repre- 
senting one type of Socialist, and Prof. 
Karl Pearson and Mr. H. G. Wells, as 
examples of another, not naming such 
writers as Kirkup, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, or Miss Jane Stoddart, is not very 
helpful to the student for whom such a 
work as ‘Christianity and Social Ques- 
tions ’ is presumably intended. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness, by 
H. Hesketh Prichard (Heinemann), consists 
of ten chapters on travel and sport in places 
as far apart as Patagonia and Labrador, 
and Norway and Newfoundland. Some 
parts of the chapters have appeared in 
Blackwood’s and other magazines, but all are 
of much interest. Indeed, like Mr. F. C. 
Selous, to whom the volume is indebted for 
a foreword, we think the journey through 
unexplored Patagonia “a really remarkable 
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achievement,” have read every chapter with 
pleasure, and are duly 


“impressed with the fact that Mr. Prichard has 
worked very hard for, and well deserved, all the 
fine trophies which have fallen to his rifle. He 
has never killed wantonly, but, on the contrary, 
over and over again has spared the life of a 
thoroughly warrantable stag, in the hope—which 
was as often as not disappointed—of meeting with 
a better.” 


When the author was hunting in the Andes 
mainly for guemal, “‘ the sole representative 
of the deer tribe in Southern Patagonia,” 
wild cattle, presumably descended from 
those which strayed or escaped from the 
early Spanish settlements, were met. Of 
these the author says truly :— 


“Tf the wild bull only possessed a better trophy, 
few beasts would stand higher in the category of 
dangerous game, for he passes his life amidst 
surroundings of great natural beauty, among the 
forests and peaks on the frontiers of the Cordillera, 
though sometimes the herds push right up to the 
snowline. Added to the fact that they occupy very 
difficult country, experience has made them extra- 
ordinarily wary. If attacked or wounded, they 
invariably charge, and are agile enough to be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous antagonists.” 


Most assuredly : considerable experience has 
confirmed an opinion long held by the 
— reviewer, that every sensation which 

ngerous game can convey to the sports- 
man abroad may be had in any county at 
home by entering a field in which there 
happens to be an ill-tempered bull. 

The volume is luxuriously turned out, with 
good type and wide margins, but the paper 
is rather easily torn. The illustrations— 
some from photographs, others in colour by 
Mr. E. G. Caldwell, and, most pleasing of 
all, Lady Helen Graham’s black-and-white 
drawings—deserve praise. 


To most persons who are not absolutely 
town-bred the situation of gamekeeper ona 
good estate seems one of the most attractive 
in the country-side. For the life is a free 
one, spent in the open air, with opportunity 
for intelligent observation of nature in 
every form; and, in the case of a head 
keeper, to this is added a sense of responsi- 
bility and command not wholly different 
from that of a major-general in charge of 
a division. The head-keeper has his staff, 
his rank and file, and his allies ; he also has 
enemies with whom a state of warfare is 
constant. Moreover, he is usually well off 
—fair pay, a good house and coal found, 
with a pleasing prospect of material addi- 
tions to his income in the shape of rewards 
for showing good sport. Consequently as 
a class keepers are superior men, and there 
are instances in which gentlemen by birth 
have been glad to accept the position. 


As a rule keepers are not greatly given to 
writing, their notes are mainly mental ; 
but rough notebooks are sometimes kept, 
and from documents of this sort Messrs. 
Owen Jones and Marcus Woodward seem 
to have compiled A Gamekeeper’s Notebook 
(Arnold). It is a pleasing collection of all 
sorts of experiences, selected and related 
with skill; some of the notes have already 
appeared in print, others are new, but all 
will appeal to that large section of the 
public which feels more or less a love of sport, 
and a turn for woodcraft and country life. 
The discomforts and temptations to which 
keepers are exposed are scarcely referred to ; 
perhaps in the circumstances it is not to be 
expected that they should be recorded ; 
yet they are serious drawbacks to an other- 
wise attractive life. The volume is divided 
into ys ag instead of chapters, so it 
may taken up and laid down with ease. 
There are six good photogravure illustrations. 





The Dog-Lover’s Book, which is written 
and illustrated by Edwin Noble (Wells 
Gardner), has clearly involved considerable 
expenditure of money and labour. It is 
handsomely turned out, the paper, printing, 
and binding being worthy of the best sort of 
book. Its illustrations—it is said to be 
“pictured”? by the author—include more 
than a score of coloured plates and a great 
number of black-and-white drawings. But 
we regret to say that we find no great merit 
in any of these pictures; they all lack 
character and distinction. 


There is an Introduction by Major 
Richardson, who is well known for his train- 
ing of ambulance and police dogs, and this 
is by far the most useful chapter in the 
volume. His review of the history of the 
domestic dog, while not original, is readable, 
even interesting; and what he has to say 
about the value of dogs in preventing and 
detecting crime is important. 

For the rest, this book will not appeal to 
the experienced breeder or owner of dogs, for 
it does not contain any information beyond 
what is for him commonplace. On the other 
hand, the beginner in quest of practical 
knowledge regarding a given breed cannot 
be advised to seek it here, as most well-known 
breeds now have their own standard works. 
As a résumé of such information, Mr. 
Noble’s production falls short, in practical 
value and interest, of such volumes as ‘ The 
New Book of the Dog.’ 


Vol. I. of the Encyclopedia of Sport and 
Games, edited by the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire (Heinemann), reaches from A to 
Cricket, and has over five hundred illustra- 
tions. We have already expressed a favour- 
able opinion of the work as issued in parts, 
and a study of it in volume form assures us 
that it should be of real use to sportsmen, 
being written by those who have a right 
to express opinions on their various subjects, 
and really well illustrated. The Biblio- 
graphies referring to further aids are also of 
value, and might in some cases have been 
enlarged. As the standard of style among 
sporting writers is not high, we are pleased 
to add that here a creditable degree of 
lucidity has been attained, though many 
an expert must have felt himself “ spatiis 
inclusus iniquis.”” The work was needed, for 
developments have of late years been great 
in many directions. The motor-car of 
1910 is very different from that of 1900; 
and the first article, ‘Aeronautics,’ takes us 
to a dangerous sport of which but little is 
known. Natural history supplies a goodmany 
headings, from ‘ Alligator’ to ‘Cormorant.’ 








PHILOSOPHY, 


The Principles of Pragmatism: a Philo- 
sophical Interpretation of Experience. By 
H. Heath Bawden. (Constable & Co.)— 
The title and sub-title of this clever and 
interesting little book appear to us to be 
somewhat at variance with each other. 
The former led us to expect a historico- 
critical exposition of the recent movement 
of thought for which the late William James, 
Prof. Dewey, and Dr. Schiller are chiefl 
responsible. The latter, on the other hand, 
seemed to foreshadow an attempt to explain 
the universe on the author’s own part. As 
it turns out, of these conflicting impressions 
the second was nearer the mark. 

The aim announced in the Preface, if not 
“to construct a system,” is nevertheless 





“to show how in pragmatism we may 
establish the basal conceptions of a new 
philosophy of experience *’—surely a distinc- 
tion without a difference, unless the term 
“system” be unduly pressed. True, the 
writer remains throughout in close touch 
with those leading spirits whose names have 
already been mentioned. He cites their 
works frequently, and always with sym- 
pathy and appreciation. Still, his philo- 
sophy of experience is mainly an individual 
achievement, and none the worse for being 
that. For him pragmatism is equivalent to 
the dynamic, or, as he prefers to phrase it, 
the functional, point of view. He would 
interpret product in terms of process, being 
in terms of becoming, life in terms of growth. 
So far as he deals with the problem of know- 
ledge from this standpoint, he is on common 
ground with the rest of the pragmatists. 
Their chief concern hitherto has been to join 
battle with the votaries of “‘ pure thought” 
over the question whether our so-called 
“truths”’ have absolute value or validity 
in themselves, or are relative to the concrete 
organic life-process in the course of which 
they actually come into being. The doctrine 
that thinking is a kind of vital function 
makes short work of the claim of any cate- 
gory to be treated as given and fixed. 
Such a category merely stands for the 
starting-point of a method, that is, a way 
of working, which as such is perpetually 
liable to be supplemented and qualified, if not 
actually supplanted, by other ways of work- 
ing. 


It is when the author passes over from 
logic to metaphysic—to make use of an 
antithesis which, as he would doubtless 
insist, is purely relative, and justified only 
by its convenience—that he appears to 
be most original; though in the main he 
keeps in close agreement with Prof. Dewey. 
Carrying on his functional interpretation 
from the realm of thinking to that of being, 
he declares the individual to be a funetion, 
neither more nor less. Amongst the “* imme- 
diate data of consciousness,’ as _ Prof. 
Bergson would say, he finds the category of 
society. Experience taken in the concrete 
exhibits, in his opinion, a social nature. 
Personality, on the other hand, is, function- 
ally viewed, a social product. The feeling 
of uniqueness is accounted for on the ground 
that, whilst I and my fellows are all the 
while co-operating to constitute humanity’s 
total adjustment to the existing situation, 
yet that adjustment takes place at many 
focal points: “True individuality is not 
uniqueness, unlikeness, isolation, the posses- 
sion of unshareable consciousness, but the 
ability to bring to a focus the widest range 
of social forces.” Such a theory, as coming 
from a professed pragmatist, is sufficiently 
striking, if only because it proves that a 
personal idealism verging on _ solipsism 
is not the only conceivable fruit of the 
pragmatic method. The source of Mr. 
Bawden’s inspiration might almost seem to 
be Hegel; though doubtless it is empirical 
psychology rather than a priori thought that 
has led him to conclusions of the universalistic 
type. Mr. Bawden even believes in the 
Absolute; but, needless to say, it is a 
“functional Absolute,” in and not beyond 
our experience, perfect ‘not in a static way, 
but as involving inexhaustible capacity for 
further development. He manages to com- 
bine with this belief a rather half-hearted 

lea for personal immortality which hesitates 

tween the conception of a social immor- 
tality and that of a perpetuated form of 
specific activity, ever finding new media 
within which there is work for it to do. 
The only fault of these ingenious speculations 
is that they are put forward in rather too 
sketchy and popular a way, so that the 
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treatment remains suggestive rather than 
convincing. Despite this drawback, how- 
ever, the book is a stimulating contribution 
to philosophy, and by appealing to a wide 
circle of readers will advance the cause of 
honest thinking. 


Epochs of Philosophy.—The Philosophy of 
the Enlightenment. By John Grier Hibben. 
Stoic and Epicurean. By R. D. Hicks. 
(Longmans & Co.)—The series of which 
these two books are the beginning will be 
found worthy, if we may judge by them, 
to be placed beside the best of previous 
efforts of this kind. Prof. Hibben is the 
editor of the series, and his own contribution 
is a volume on ‘The Philosophy of the 
Enlightenment,* which deals not only with 
the English Sensationalist School, but like- 
wise with Rousseau and Leibniz, and that 
Wolffian form of the Leibnizian philosophy 
from which Kant worked his way to Critical 
Idealism. Of the dozen volumes projected 
by the publishers, we notice that seven are 
to be by American and five by English 
writers: if the standard set by Prof. Hibben 
is maintained, American philosophers are 
like to become widely known and much 
appreciated over here, for the volumes are 
of the right size—not too small to be 
thorough, nor too large to be useful—and 
the style and temper of the criticism and 
exposition are admirable. In the course of 
his reading the student has perforce to 
peruse a good many expositions of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, but he will never 
grudge the time spent in following Prof. 
Hibben over the ground once more, while 
the treatment of minor philosophers in 
chaps. v. and viii. will yield much new 
information in the right form and setting. 


That an American and an English author 
should make their bows before the philo- 
sophical public at the same time in this 
series is a fact which may be thought to 
invite comparisons. Even if so, philo- 
sophical study in England is safe when Dr. 
R. D. Hicks represents it. His volume on 
‘Stoic and Epicurean * deserves well of the 
philosophical reader whose interest in the 
classics is greater than his technical equip- 
ment, while the best classical scholar can 
find something to learn on every page. Not 
since Wallace’s little book on the Epicureans 
has there been so useful a work upon this 
subject for the purposes of the history of 
philosophy ; and if this book does not wholly 
supersede Wallace, it can only be because it 
is larger and more detailed. We give this 
series the warmest of welcomes. 


Reason and Belief. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
(Methuen & Co.)—The author of this work, 
who has spent his life in the investigation 
of physical science, and who at one time 
even suspected that devotion to art and 
letters was a waste of time and that natural 
beauty was a distraction, has now grown 
wise enough to plead for the seers and the 
prophets, to declare Plotinus “‘ inspired,” 
to quote poets to endorse or illustrate his 
points, to talk of what will be hereafter, 
and to feel “‘ justified ” in speculating beyond 
actual experience. He thinks that “‘ scientific 
men, more than others, should keep their 
mind and senses open to a broader outlook, 
and to the reception of all that can display 
itself, or that can by any means be dis- 
cerned, in the great amphitheatre of truth ”’ ; 
and that “it is piteous when higher faculties 
suffer atrophy through over-specialization, 
or when the worker, by dint of too concen- 
trated service, is reduced below his patent 
of nobility.” This broader outlook is the 
main value of the book, and perhaps the 





main value of Sir Oliver Lodge himself in 
the thought of the modern world. His very 
existence shows that the days are past when 
physical science was taken to be the last 
word of wisdom on the nature of the universe. 


The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I., entitled ‘ Incarnation,’ is an attempt 
to find the underlying truths of some of the 
great doctrines of Christianity. Orthodox 
Christians will be pleased to find that the 
author is able to believe that a Divine 
Spirit—the Lord from heaven—by deli- 
berate choice became incarnate in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and that he considers that there 
is nothing in this doctrine contrary to 
accepted science. They must remember, 
however, that, in his view, we too, all of us, 
are sons of God, and incarnations of pre- 
existent spirit. We may not have been 
individuals before, but we are chips or frag- 
ments of a great mass of mind or spirit ; 
we either had no identity before birth or we 
have forgotten. The author seems to favour 
the latter idea. We are all incarnations of 
spirit. The soul constructed the body asa 
habitation for itself, and, having done so, 
uses it as a means of self-expression, and 
for gathering experience, so long as it remains 
usable. Then the soul lays it aside as a 
garment, and goes on its way to higher 
states of being. Death is change, not 
annihilation. 

Part II. is entitled ‘The Old Testament 
in Education.’ Here the treatment is 
slight, but some useful hints are thrown 
out to teachers of the Bible. Part III. is 
entitled ‘The Scope of Science,’ and the 
author discourses convincingly on the use of 
hypotheses in the investigation of reality. 


The book is somewhat fragmentary, and 
to some readers will prove hardly con- 
vincing. It is, nevertheless, of value to 
the inquiring youth of the present day. 
The advanced pulpit has said most of it for 
some years, but the average pulpit would do 
well to take it into account. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. AtcEeRNOoN CeEcit has shown in his 
‘Six Oxford Thinkers’ that he is a writer 
who can combine scholarship, original 
thought, and literary grace. His Essays 
in Imitation (John Murray) is a work of a 
lighter texture, in which the same gifts are 
pleasantly displayed. The Cecils have a 
reputation for stinging wit, and Mr. Algernon 
Cecil seems to have as much of this 
family talent as any other living member 
of his house. His first essay, ‘ A Chapter in 
the English Revolution,’ is the most brilliant 
political squib which has appeared since 
Mr. Belloc’s ‘Emmanuel Burden.’ It is a 
Carlylean review of Mr. Asquith’s last Ad- 
ministration. Both the style and the spirit 
of Carlyle are amusingly reproduced, and 
the character-studies especially are done 
exactly in the manner of the author of ‘ The 
French Revolution’ ; e.g. :— 


“To Board of Trade, thus left disconsolate, 
is comfort administered in the person of King 
Demos’s other courtier....his name Winston, 
heretofore styled Churchill, while ducal blood 
was anything accounted of. A pluck and 
decision is in this small, virile figure: success he 
identifies with the possession of place. What 
if he, the marvellous boy, should emerge out of 
the ruck of politics, suddenly like a rocket; 
childlike-terrible, with uncanny, half- paternal 
splendour to gleam for a moment on the path of 
History and begone, leaving no mark behind ? 
Forgetting Hibernian coalitions within and the 
dim-suffering myriads without, Parliament will 





look fixedly at this one indomitable Apparition of 
a Winston; will note whither he rises, how the 
little Fire belches forth so brilliant; then, per- 
chance, for want of lofty purpose, decays.” 


The second essay in imitation, ‘ Gulliver 
Redivivus,’ is written with the same skill, 
It is a general satire on English manners, 
and being done in a quieter vein, it is, we 
think, more telling than the Carlyle frag- 
ment. It would be difficult to find in 
modern English literature another book 
so gaily serious in tone; but it deserves a 
more pleasing cover than that which Mr. 
Murray has provided. 


The Life of Robert Browning, with Notices 
of his Writings, his Family, and his Friends. 
By W. Hall Griffin. Completed and edited 
by Harry Christopher Minchin. (Methuen 
& Co.)—Mr. Minchin had a delicate and 
responsible task in bringing to a conclusion 
the tale which Prof. Hall Griffin was obliged 
by death to leave half-told; but it was a 
task which certainly deserved accomplish- 
ment, and he has accomplished it very 
creditably. The first part of the work, 
as is but natural, is by far the more interest- 
ing, and the information obtainable from it 
concerning the books under Browning’s 
hands in early life, with inferences, rightly 
drawn, as to his probable methods of study, 
puts several of the poems in a new light. 
The uncritical reader has had a tendency, 
from the vast range of subjects he finds 
handled by Browning, to conceive of him as 
a kind of walking encyclopedia; all now 
may know what many must have suspected— 
that it is nearer the truth to regard him as 
one who, with a wide background of varied 
culture, had a genius for vivifying odds and 
ends of information, and who came upon 
his oddities rather by chance than exhaustive 
processes of research. The book does not 
aim at an intimate handling of the poet’s 
personality ; it records the views and circum- 
stances of an accepted public figure, and is a 
history of his works and of the reception 
accorded to them, including not a few novel 
details, and a parenthesis now and then 
on some disputed point of doctrine. The 
manner is consistent with the matter ; 
rather dry at times, and if a little unper- 
ceptive and ingenuons, it is free from affecta- 
tion. The book is copiously illustrated, 
some of the photographs for it having been 
taken by Prof. Hall Griffin himself. 


Miss ANNIE MatTHESON has chosen and 
arranged from the works of many poets 
and prose writers A Day-Book for Girls 
(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton). The 
book is especially designed for the lustrum 
which begins at fifteen and ends at twenty. 
It shows a pleasant catholicity of taste, 
and should attract a wide circle of readers. 
Not only are older writers, such as Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius, and various saints, drawn 
upon, but also striking passages from authors 
whose work is still copyright have been 
included. There are, further, some effective 
pieces from writers who are little known. 


Mr. H. J. Snow need have no doubt 
respecting his ability to write in a way to 
interest his readers; as a book of adventure, 
In Forbidden Seas: Recollections of Sea- 
Otter Hunting in the Kurils (Arnold) must 
hold a high place. For not only is our 
information scanty respecting the North- 
Western Pacific, and the islands, Aleutian 
and Kuril, which in a way seem to connect 
the Alaskan peninsula with Japan, but also 
the perils by sea from wind and tides, and the 
dangers consequent on disputing the right 
to take otters and seals in certain waters, 
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are vividly described. Shipwreck and loss 
of life were common occurrences, relieved 
occasionally by experiences in fog, by specu- 
lation during submarine disturbances, and 
by being a prisoner in Russian hands. The 
natives, too, occasionally treated the hunters 
as invaders, and gave them a reception more 
warm than friendly. On one occasion, when 
the author was in a small boat some distance 
from the schooner, the natives opened fire, 


“the bullets falling about us like hailstones. First 
one man was hit, then another, until there were 
but two of us in the boat left able to do anything. 
My boat-steerer was shot through the lower part 
of the backbone. He called out ‘ Itai!’ (hurt) and 
as I looked rovnd at him he dropped his paddle 
and collapsed, his lips turning blue. Another man 
was hit in one leg, then in the other, but he con- 
tinued pulling. ‘Ktter this the stroke oarsman was 
| the other two men and myself were hit, and 
ae making holes through the boat every- 
where.” 


Tn spite of this and much more of the same 
sort, the author and one other man, both 
wounded, managed to reach the schooner. 


There is a chapter on the Kurilski Ainus, 
giving a sketch of their history, customs, 
and dwellings; the Ainus say that Yezo 
was inhabited by a pygmy race who lived in 
holes, which seem to have been dug and 
roofed, called yurt. It would be interesting 
to trace the connexion of this word with 
yurt, the felt-covered tent with wicker frames, 
used by the Kalmuks and Kirghiz. 


As to the sport of killing the sea-otter, 
the less said the better; it is a pursuit 
carried on for gain, as the skins of the un- 
fortunate creatures command a high price. 
Testimony is borne to the extraordinary 
shoals of salmon and salmon trout in the 
smaller rivers and streams, there being some- 
times more fish than water; the author has 
waded in “and kicked the salmon out on 
to the banks in dozens.’”’ The Japanese 
appear to be alive to the importance of 
developing these fisheries. 


The volume is well produced, the type 
being good and the illustrations sufficient, 
and there is an Index. 


Storm and Sunshine in South Africa. 
By Rosamond Southey. Edited by Frances 
Slaughter. (John Murray.)—It is a little 
difficult to gather the exact reason for 
publishing these chatty reminiscences in 
volume form, except perhaps that the 
personal recollections of life in Natal during 
the late war have a certain value, though 
even these are extremely fragmentary. Miss 
Southey’s intimate association with leading 
Colonials gave her, in the words of the editor, 
“unusual opportunities of meeting members 
of the Cape Government and of learning 
much of the social and political life of the 
country.” But she has more to tell of her 
own and her relatives’ horses and dogs than 
of social and political problems, and her 
remarks on the latter are not specially 
illuminating. 

The bulk of the volume appears to be due 
to Miss Southey, who narrates her experiences 
in the first person, incorporating extracts 
from the letters and diaries of her sister, 
Mrs. Bruce Steer, who made an interesting 
trip to Zululand in 1894, and some years 
later, when the war broke out, joined her 
husband in Natal. What the editor’s part 
in the “redaction’’ has been must be left 
to conjecture ; but she has certainly solved 
the problem of evolving a connected narrative 
without losing the freshness and individuality 
of the original documents. We are left in 
uncertainty, however, as to how much of the 
earlier chapters is derived from ‘“ contem- 
porary” material, and how much from 
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retrospective memoranda —an uncertainty 
which affects our judgment as to some of the 
opinions expressed in them; but from the 
allusion to “‘ voluminous notes and diaries ” 
in Miss Slaughter’s Preface, we may infer 
that Miss Southey was in the habit of 
recording her impressions on the spot. 


One regrets that, as the editor apologizes 
for her ignorance of South Africa in ex- 
tenuation of possible shortcomings, she did 
not have the proofs revised by one of the 
writers (or possibly by Col. Mansel, who 
contributes the Appendixes) and so avoid 
such mistakes as “Inkoza’”’ (p. 124), 
** Ginginlova ”’ (p. 130), “‘ lagaared ”’ (p. 157), 
“‘ringhaas ” (p. 242), “‘ nachmaal” (p. 349), 
“shrik” and “‘ vost-gangers’’ (p. 350), 
“ Zunguin”’ (p. 325) for some Zulu name 
which we fail to identify, and “‘ Halkrantz ”’ 
(pp. 327, 336) for Holkrantz. ‘‘ Ishingana”’ 
for Tshingana (p. 358) might even be con- 
sidered actionable from a Zulu point of 
view. 


Still more regrettable is the inclusion, after 
eightfyears of peace, of paragraphs like those 
on pp. 114 and 263, however the state of 
feeling might excuse them at the time of 
writing. One is also unpleasantly affected 
by the almost insolent tone of references 
to the Colonial Dutch in general. By the 
by, it is a mistake to say that “the Cape 
Dutch....have so much black blood in 
their veins.” The offspring of those irregu- 
lar unions which are the curse of slave- 
holding countries, and unfortunately cannot 
be said to have ceased with slave-holding 
times, have always been relegated to a class 
apart—the “coloured” people who form 
such a problem to-day. Legitimate marriages 
have never been frequent enough to affect 
the population. The fact is that the blond 
Dutch stock tends to become black-haired 
and dark-complexioned in Africa, just as the 
Anglo-Saxon does in North America, apart 
from any racial intermixture. It is as 
though the influences of the country, which 
have modified the racial type of its aborigines 
through an unknown period, could not fail, 
in the course of two or three centuries, to 
affect the immigrant. 


Great hostility to the Boers often seems 
to involve a measure of sympathy with the 
natives; but the Zulus fare little better at 
Miss Southey’s hands. ‘“‘I remember the 
stir of race-hatred that came over me as I 
listened ’’ to a story for which, we own, we 
should like some further evidence—“ the 
hatred that will for ever line the barrier 
between black and white, whom Nature 
herself has divided ” (p. 338). Yet on p. 123 
she says, “‘ There is, to the best of my belief, 
no bitterness now between Briton and Zulu 
over the war. The Zulus say that we and 
they were two brave nations, who fought 
our quarrel out,” and she admits that the 
war was not of Cetshwayo’s seeking (pp. 122, 
123, 215). Later in the book we find the 
Imperialist point of view stated with a 
naive and refreshing absence of cant about 
the ‘‘ white man’s burden ” :— 


“One of our magistrates....was explaining 
to a chief, after Mr. Gladstone’s retrocession of 
the Transvaal, that it was not because the Boers 
had beaten us at Majuba that the country was 
given back to them, but because our magnani- 
mous Government thought it right. The chief 
replied : ‘ Then why does not the British Govern- 
ment give it back to us? It was_ ours first.’ 
An unanswerable argument that left the poor 
magistrate speechless. Why cannot we be honest 
in our dealings with both Boer and native and 
say out that the white man must be supreme, and 
among whites we, the British, must rule, as long 
as we have the strength and pluck to do so. 
When we can no longer do this, and God rejects 
us as unfit to hold a first place, I can only hope 
that I shall be dead and not know our shame.” 
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Mr. Belloc puts the same thing a little 
more succinctly :— 





I’m sorry for Mr. Naboth, 
I'm sorry to make him squeak, 

But the Lord above us made me strong 
In order to pummel the weak. 


Col. Mansel’s two appendixes on the history 
of the Zululand Native Police (Nonggqai) 
and the part taken by that force in 
suppressing the “ native rebellion” of 1906 
are interesting, but decidedly ex - parte 
statements. 


Notes on the History of the Parish of 
Kilmersdon, in the County of Somerset. By 
Lord Hylton. (Taunton, Barnicott & 
Pearce.)—There was no necessity for Lord 
Hylton to apologize for writing the history 
of this attractive Somerset parish on the 
Mendips. The volume is well arranged, 
excellently illustrated, provided with a good 
map, full of valuable manorial information 
culled from private MSS., and thoroughly 
indexed. Indeed, it may be taken as a 
good example of what a careful parochial 
history should be. Much attention has 
also been paid to the genealogy of several 
families of some note connected with the 
parish ; pedigree sheets are given of Suleny 
in the thirteenth century, of Daubeny in 
the fourteenth century, of Botreaux from 
1100 to 1450, and later descents of Hunger- 
ford, Hastings, Compton, Goodman, and 
Twyford. A valuable feature is a survey 
of the whole manor taken in 1571, which 
occupies over 100 pages. The detailed infor- 
mation as to early colliery-working is of 
distinct worth. The church has a fine 
example of the celebrated county towers, and 
is otherwise interesting. 


Nor are the pages by any means mere 
dryasdust chronicles. They are relieved 
here and there by quaint touches, and un- 
expected bits of locai information. A free 
school was built and endowed in 1707. 
One of the first schoolmasters experienced 
the like difficulties which occasionally beset 
his successors of the twentieth century. 
He wrote to his ‘“‘reverend patron”’ how 
one ‘ Rider, an ale-house keeper with a 
loud drunken noise, abundance of ill lan- 
guage, and whole volleys of execrable 
oaths, and a Rabble Rout at his heels,” 
abused the writer for threatening to whip 
his son. The churchwardens’ accounts of the 
eighteenth century record 4/. spent on & 
bassoon in 1778 ‘‘for the use of the singers,” 
whilst 31. 9s. 4d. was expended in 1797 
** for gowns for the singing girls.’ Fees for 
the destruction of foxes, hedgehogs, polecats, 
vipers, and sparrows are entered every year. 
In 1813 the almost incredible number of 
472 vipers were destroyed. The references 
to planting by Lord Hylton’s ancestors the 
Jolliffes are of exceptional interest. Mr. 
T. S. Jolliffe, who made the park of Ammer- 
down, now so richly wooded, writing to his 
daughter in December, 1799, told her 
that he had “ planted near 20,000 trees on 
Knap, Gagman, and in the other plantation, 
and have as many more trees to put in the 
ground if the weather continues mild.” 
These plantations were still further extended 
by his son; he noted a local saying that 
“if you plant a tree at All Saints’ Day you 
may command it to flourish; if you delay 
till Candlemas, you must entreat it to live.” 
He was probably the more anxious to plant, 
as he had seen his neighbour, Sir Charles 
Bampfylde of MHardington, “strip that 
side of the country of its timber, leaving the 
view from Hardington Down as cheerless 
as one at sea.” 
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Messrs. WHITAKER & Sons send us the 
New Year issues of Whitaker’s Almanack and 
Whitaker's Peerage. The ‘ Almanack’ has 
long been a feature of English life—a trust- 
worthy guide for which everybody is grateful. 
The neat little ‘ Peerage’ has also won its 
way to favour, being specially commended 
by the list at the end of ‘Seats and Resi- 
dences.’ 








AN EARLY EXAMPLE OF THE USE 
OF “ANGLO-SAXON” TYPE. 


THERE is always a potent fascination 
clinging to undated books. In connexion 
with 
‘A defense of priestes mariages stablysshed by the 
imperiall lawes of the realmeof Englande, against 


a civilian namyng himself Thomas Martin......,” 
anon., n.d., 4to, 


it arises mainly from conflicting evidence 
as to probable date, greatly increased by its 
claim as a curiosity to the student of Anglo- 
Saxon. It is evident that there are two 
issues of the book, though these may or 
may not be different editions. The title- 
pages of what for convenience sake we may 
call form A and form B are the same; in 
neither is there any clue to the probable 
date of printing. The last leaf of A reads :— 


“Imprinted at London by John Kinston for 
Richarde Jugge, Printer to the Queen’s Maiestie. 
Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum.” 


The last leaf of B reads :— 


“Imprinted at London by Richarde Jugge, 
Printer to the Queen’s Maiestie. Cum priuilegio 
Regiae Maiestatis.” 


It is clear that, while Jugge was re- 
sponsible for both issues, A is not his work- 
manship. In A and B the title-pages, tables 
of contents, prefaces to the reader, tables of 
correction, prefaces to the treatise, and the 
text as far as p. 238, are identical. In 
A the lower half of p. 239 is blank, pp. 240, 
241 (K K iii) are missing, and p. 242 begins 
abruptly in the middle of a word. In B 
the rejected page has been cut up, the lower 
half of p. 241 being pasted over the blank 
half of 239, so that that page reads con- 
tinuously with p. 241. From p. 242 to 
Pp. 274 the issues are again identical, but 
@ difference in type and phrasing indicates 
that pp. 274, 275 of B have been reset. In 
B large additions, consisting of 76 pages, 
have been inserted at p. 276, and continue to 
p. 351, at which point the remaining pages of 
A (wrongly numbered 267-273, instead of 
275-281) are reset in different type, con- 
stituting pp. 351-359 of B. The last page of 
B has some additions not in the last page of 

- The actual number of pages in A is 
281, in B is 359. 

The editorship of the book, printed anony- 
mously, is ascribed to Matthew Parker, first 
Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury. During 
his enforced residence abroad in the reign 
of Queen Mary, Parker doubtless saw a 
treatise which appeared in 1556, with the 
title-page, 


“An Apologie fvlly avnsvvering by Scriptures and 

aunceant Doctors a blasphemose Book......of late 

set furth vnder the name of Thomas Martin Doctor 

of the Ciuile lawes......By John Ponet Doctor of 
uinitie and Busshop of Winchester.” 


This was Ponet’s second treatise written in 

defence of the marriage of priests, a question 

long and violently debated from the pulpit 

and with the pen, second only, perhaps, to 

the Transubstantiation dispute in post- 
crmation theology. 





Within three years after the publication 
of Ponet’s treatise, Parker found himself in 
the position of Archbishop, with a wife and 
children ; and since Queen Elizabeth looked 
with little favour upon married clergy, he 
had every reason to be vitally interested in 
the questions discussed in Ponet’s ‘ Apologie,’ 
which, we may assume, forms the basis of 
‘A Defense of Priestes Mariages.* In the 
Preface to the Reader, Parker says :— 


“There came to my remembraunce a certayne 
—— beyng in my custodie, gatherid together, 
and written, in the reign of Kyng Philip & Queene 
Marie, wherein much of the treatise of this Ciuilian 
[Martin] is reproued, which said booke, was written 
by << learned man of that time who shortly after 

yed. 


This statement furnishes a negative clue as 
to date, in that ‘ A Defense,’ &c., could not 
have appeared until some time after Ponet’s 
death in 1556. 


But in the British Museum Catalogue, 
the tentative date [1562 ?] is given, evidently 
on the authority of Strype, who in his ‘ Life 
of Parker * thus describes the book :— 


“In the time of his Recess under Q. Mary he 
writ in English(or rather enlarged with his own 
additions) a learned Book of the Mariage of Priests, 
showing its lawfulness, and caused it to be printed, 
soon after the Synod, 1562.” 


Speaking of the additions made to the 
original treatise, Strype continues :— 


*‘ For the excellency of the matters contained in 
those Additions, the Book is most valuable. They 
= an Historical account of the Mariage of Priests 

rom before the Conquest, in the Saxon times, and 
bring it down to the Reign of K. Edward VI, out of 
the Ancient writers of our own Nation and the 
Saxon Chronologies, and some of the Allegations 
are set down in the Saxon Tongue.”—Strype, ‘ Life 
of Parker,’ 1711, p. 504. 


The choice of 1562 as a probable date 
would be strengthened by the fact that in 
1561 Elizabeth expressed her displeasure at 
the marriage of priests and bishops, for- 
bidding women to live within the precincts 
of cathedrals and colleges. Logically, 1562 
is a most acceptable date for A, if we can 
regard it as a separateedition from B. But 
for B it does not answer so well, as the addi- 
tions contain four specimensof Anglo-Saxon 
(at pp. 288, 306, 308, 346), printed in Anglo- 
Saxon character. Now in the following 
ne from the preface to Asser’s ‘ Atlfred 

es Gestae ? we have Parker’s own authority 
for the statement that the first Anglo-Saxon 
types were cut at his expense for John Day : 


“Jam verd cum Dayus Typographus primus (& 
omnium certé quod sciam pA we) has formas aeri 
inciderit; facilé quae Saxonicis literis perscripta 
sunt, iisdem typis diuulgabuntur.” 


By inference, these types were first used in 
printing ‘ A Testimonie of Antiquitie,’ which, 
though its title-page bears no date, is ascribed 
to 1566-7. Jugge, as well as Day, was in 
the employ of the Archbishop, who would 
certainly have known if Jugge possessed 
any Anglo-Saxon types. 


Arber’s ‘Transcript of the Stationers’ 
Register,’ vol. i., under date 22 July, 1566, 
to 22 July, 1567, has this entry :— 


*‘Recevyd of Master Jugge for his lycense for the 
pryntinge of [a] boke intituled a defense of preestes 
maryges stablisshed by the imperiall lawes of this 
Realme of Englonde......xij*.” 


The fact that this entry occurs nearly three- 
fourths through the year’s records inclines 
me to place it in 1567. 

Two other entries throw some light on 
this point. In vol. v. of the ‘Transcript,’ 
among the copies of the ‘ Book Trade Direc- 
tory,’ in his list dated 17 Nov. to 31 Dec., 
1566, John Day advertises for sale ‘ A Testi- 





monie of Antiquitie * ; while between 17 Nov. 
and 31 Dec., 1567, Richard Jugge offers 
‘ A Defense of Priestes Mariages.* From these 
entries it is clear that ‘ A Testimonie,’ &c., was 
on sale by the end of 1566, and ‘ A Defense,’ 
&c., by the end of 1567. A careful exami- 
nation of the Anglo-Saxon specimens in 
form B of ‘A Defense,’ &c., shows the types 
to be identical with those used in the 
* Testimonie of Antiquitie.’ 

As to the two forms of ‘A Defense of 
Priestes Mariages,’ it is scarcely possible to 
regard A and B as separate editions. We 
have the authority of the Archbishop’s 
son, John Parker, for the statement that the 
copies containing the Anglo-Saxon specimens 
were very few, being intended mostly for 
gift-books to his father’s friends. Strype 
sagely remarks that the use of such an un- 
known tongue would have hindered rather 
than helped the value and the sale of the 
book. Apart from internal evidence to the 
contrary, it is not likely that Jugge would 
have obtained a new licence to reprint a 
few copies intended for private circulation, 
nor would he have advertised these gz/t- 
books for sale in 1567. The entries in the 
Stationers’ Register presumably refer to the 
original issue of the book. 


What probably happened, then, is this: 
Jugge obtained a licence to print ‘A 
Defense,? &c., in 1566-7, Kinston doing 
the work for him. Then Jugge took some 
of the unbound sheets, and fitted in the 
76 pages of Parker’s additions which he 
himself printed, borrowing Day’s Anglo- 
Saxon types on the Archbishop’s authority. 
He was obliged to reset some portions of the 


‘copies used for this enlargement, in order to 


fit in the alterations. These few copies so 
treated, which we call form B, Jugge bound 
and issued over his own name as printer. 
Of course Jugge might have furbished up 
old copies of the book some years after its 
original issue. But the fact that the rejected 
pages of A were in existence with which to 
patch up B argues that there was no great 
lapse of time between the two issues. 
Further, it is reasonable to suppose that 
Parker, with his great enthusiasm for the 
study of Anglo-Saxon, would have specimens 
of that tongue inserted in his gift-books as 
soon as possible after the first use of Anglo- 
Saxon types. 

The significance of assigning [1567] as the 
date of ‘A Defense of Priestes Mariages,’ 
in issue B, is to give it a definite place in 
Anglo-Saxon bibliography. Thus dated, it 
represents the second use of Anglo-Saxon 
types. Beyond any question of date, the 
book places Jugge in the list of sixteenth- 
century printers of Anglo-Saxon, although 
this is the only known instance of his using 
such types. The four short specimens in 
Anglo-Saxon character give him the honour 
of being the only man, so far as I can dis- 
cover, who used the famous Anglo-Saxon 
types of John Day during that printer’s 
lifetime. ELEANOR N. ADAMs. 








‘PLANTATION JUSTICE.’ 
Esthwaite Mount, Hawkshead. 

In the year 1700 an anonymous paper was 
communicated to the Council of Trade and 
Plantations by one of the members of that 
Board, John Pollexfen. The paper was 
entitled ‘ The Present State of Justice in the 
American Plantations, and particularly in 
Barbados, with some Thoughts how the 
same may be Amended ’ (‘ Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial Series, 170Q’ No. 751). 
This paper is a manuscript version of a 
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pamphlet, also anonymous, but entitled 

Plantation Justice,’ of which a second 
edition, issued in 1702, is preserved in the 
British Museum. 

That this pamphlet caused some stir both 
in England and in the Colonies is shown 
not only by its reaching a second edition, 
but also by the fact that it is referred to in 
1701 by Christopher Codrington, the future 
benetactor of the Barbados College and 
All Souls, Oxford, who had just taken up 
his government of the Leeward Islands. 
He mentions it as having made “ some noise 
at home,” and proposes to examine its argu- 
ments and suggestions for the benefit of the 
Council of Trade (State Papers, Public 
Record Office, C.O. 152, 4. No. 55). Its 
influence is probably also indicated by an 
Order of the House of Commons in April 
of the same year, requiring a return from 
the Council of Trade as to what complaints 
had been made to them of the courts of 
justice in the several Plantations. Com- 
plaints indeed were general: from the 
Governors, as to the incompetence of the 
lawyers (Lord Bellomont describes the Bar 
at New York as recruited from dancing 
masters and such-like from England) and 
the need of capable Chief Justices and 
Attorneys General appointed by the Crown ; 
from the colonists, as to the infrequent 
holding of the Courts, especially the Court 
of Chancery, and as to the influence exercised 
by the Governors. The Royal African 
Company, too, had complained in 1700 that, 
owing to the frequent adjournment of the 
courts in Jamaica, Barbados, and the Lee- 
ward Islands, they were unable to recover 
their debts there (‘ Calendar, 1700,’ Nos. 
257, 280, i.). 


I think that the authorship alike of the 
anonymous paper and the pamphlet referred 
to above may now be attributed with little 
doubt to one Thomas Hodges. 

From 1700 to 1702 Hodges conducted a 
campaign against the law’s delays in Bar- 
bados. He complained that his endeavours 
to recover a legacy left him in that island 
were frustrated by delays in holding the 
Chancery Court, which had, he says, done 
very little business for three years. By 
frequent adjournments and _ irregularities, 
hundreds of causes remained undecided. 
Many of those who had suits against them, 
or were much indebted, sat on the Judicature. 
The practice of making large presents to the 
Governors was a likely cause of their remiss- 
ness. It was almost vain to seek for the 
recovery of any legal right in the island 
(‘ Calendar, 1700,’ Nos. 1030, i., ii.). The 
writer of the pamphlet makes similar 
points. He also echoes Lord Bellomont’s 
statement quoted above. A change, he 
says, has come over the Judicature of the 
Plantations. The rough-and-ready methods 
of the early settlers, for whom speedy 
injustice was better than tardy justice, had 
given way to a state of affairs in which the 
law’s delays had become intolerable to the 
litigants, and damaging to the credit of the 
country. A class of “small dealers in the 
law’? had sprung up. So Col. Jory, the 
Agent for Nevis, speaks of the vexatious 
suits daily set on foot by “ ordinary, un- 
learned men in the law,” ready to take 
advantage of those who knew less law than 
themselves, or who had lost their title- 
deeds through such usual misfortunes as 
“hurricanes, cockroaches, and other acci- 
dents”’ (‘Calendar, 1700,’ No. 779). And 
Codrington refers to “little animals who call 
themselves lawyers, and talk to me some- 
times of pleas, demurrers, errors, and excep- 
tions, which I understand as little as they 
do ” (C.O. 152, 4. No. 36). 


Justice, the pamphleteer adds, was not 





only slow; it was corrupt. English mer- 
chants found better and speedier justice in 
the most distant provinces of the Ottoman 
dominions, from their Bashaws, than they 
did in some of the American Colonies: “It 
is grown a proverb that if a man goes over 
never so honest to the Plantations, yet the 
very air does change him in a short time. 
But it is not the air; it is the universal 
corruption of justice.” 


Upon the receipt of these complaints, 
orders were sent from home to the Governors 
of Plantations to see that the Courts were 
held more regularly. And the Governor of 
Barbados was asked to explain. The answer 
of the Governor and Council was a denial 
in general and particular. What little delay 
there had been was due to an epidemic. 
But the records of the proceedings of the 
Courts which they sent over, besides supply- 
ing Barbadian genealogists with a rich mine 
for exploration, left Mr. Hodges in possession 
of the field as regards his main point that 
the Courts had been very irregularly held 
(C.O. 28, 5. No. 2). 


On the other hand, both he and the author 
of the pamphlet write with evident exaggera- 
tion. And when, in the following year, 
Mr. Hodges brought his complaint against 
the Governor of Barbados for maladminis- 
tration, and against the Council of Trade 
and Plantations for reporting unfairly upon 
his case, before the House of Commons, 
it was dismissed as ‘‘ vexatious and scan- 
dalous ” (C.O. 28, 6. No. 55). 


The Governor of Barbados was at this 
time Ralph Grey, who retired in 1701 on 
succeeding to the peerage (the date of his suc- 
cession is wrongly given as 1706 in G. E. C.’s 
*‘ Peerage,’ vol. iv. p. 110). It is the report 
of the Council of Trade on the whole matter 
as it concerned him and the complaining 
litigants that makes Hodges’s authorship 
certain. That is evident enough from the 
similarity of argument and style exhibited 
by his written petitions and the anonymous 
pamphlet. It is rendered still more evident 
by the Council of Trade when they reply to 
the suggestions of the pamphleteer with 
regard to appeal, the appointment of judges, 
the salaries of Governors, and so forth, as 
the suggestions of Mr. Hodges (C.O. 29, 7. 
pp. 444 ff.). Crcit HEADLAM. 








CARDINAL WOLSEY’S STEPFATHER. 

CaRDINAL WOLSEY’s enemies did not 
hesitate to vilify the statesman by proclaim- 
ing his humble origin. He was to them 
** Carter of Yorcke, the vyle butchers sonne,”’ 
‘the mastiff curre bred in Ipswich towne.” 
His fellow-townsman Edmund Daundy, an 
eminent wool-merchant, however, held ‘‘ the 
vyle butcher ” in sufficient honour to rear in 
Ipswich a chantry on the site of an ancient 
cne to Thomas a Becket, the Cardinal’s 
patron saint. In this chantry masses were 
to be said daily for the souls of Robert 
Wolsy and Joan his wife, both then deceased, 
1509. 


Robert Wolsy, the Cardinal’s father, held 
during the year 1491-2 the office of church- 
warden of St. Nicholas’ parish, Ipswich. 
He possessed extensive premises near the 
church. Part of these premises he held as 
an hostelry, wherein he sold viands to 
travellers and guests. 


He purchased several acres of land in 
Stoke, a hamlet of Ipswich, His son Thomas 
was admitted to this land upon the death of 
Robert in 1496. The Ipswich tenements 





remained in the occupation of the widow, 
Joan Wolsy, who as sole executrix sought to 
recover in the Great Courts of the borough 
debts due to her late husband. The widow 
found it difficult to recover these debts. In 
1498 “ William Patent and Joan his wife, 
late Joan Wolsy, widow,” continued the 
same prosecutions in the Ipswich courts. 


In 1503 William Patent was appointed 
one of the collectors in St. Nicholas’ parish 
to gather the sums levied to provide twelve 
armed men for the king. Neither he nor 
Robert Wolsy was a freeman of Ipswich; 
both as “foreigners” carried on their 
avocations as butchers and innkeepers, 
paying to the borough an annual fine of 
sixteen pence. The excessive amount of the 
fine shows that their trade was one of 
importance. Evidence exists, also, of their 
trading in cloth. Robert Wolsy was a 
native of Combes, near Stowmarket; Wil- 
liam Patent appears to have been connected 
with Ipswich only during the lifetime of his 
wife, who died in 1506. 


He did not retain the premises, late 
Robert Wolsy’s; for one part was owned 
and occupied by Mathew Wood, butcher, 
who died in 1504; the other, the hostelry, 
became the property of Thomas Thompson, 
baker. Robert Wolsy had himself carried 
on a bakery, and had been indicted for 
selling two dozen halfpenny pies containing 
unwholesome meat. 


VincENT B. REDSTONE. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY’s last sale before Christmas 
took place on Monday, the 19th inst., and the 
three following days, when valuable books and 
manuscripts were dispersed. Among the chief 
prices were: Diodore de Sicile, Histoire Univer- 
selle, 7 vols., 1733-44, with the arms of 
Sophie de France, 21/1. A series of nine letters 
giving accounts of Nelson’s last moments, 61l. 
R. L. Stevenson, Underwoods, 1887, a presenta- 
tion copy from the author, 26/. 10s. Nattes, 
Versailles, Paris, & St. Denis, 1805-9, 45/. 10s. 
Lamb, Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, 21l. 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, printed at Rome by 
Sweynheym & Pannartz, 1470, 46/. Valla, De 
Elegantia Latine Lingus, printed by Jenson 
at Venice, 1471, 25/. 10s. Columna, Hypnero- 
tomachia Poliphili, 1499, 1207. Underhill, News 
from America, 1638, 65/1. Vadé, CE£uvres Pois- 
sardes, 1796, 45/. Kimhi, Commentarii in 
Haggeeum, 1557, said to have belonged to Queen 
Mary I., 407. Francis Sandford, Scuta Suprema, 
an autograph heraldic manuscript dedicated to 
Oliver Cromwell, 1656, 561. Ovid, Les Méta- 
morphoses, 4 vols., 1767-71, 261. 5s. Boccaccioy 
Decameron, 1527, 321. Aristophanes, Comeediz, 
1498, bound by Derome le Jeune, with his ticket, 
271. Vues remarquables des Montagnes de la 
Suisse, 1785, 1411. Sir Edward Hoby’s Original 
Commonplace Book, 431. Shakespeare, The 
Fourth Folio, 1685, 42/. La Fontaine, Contes 
et Nouvelles, 2 vols., 1762, 757. 10s. Plutarch, 
Opera, 13 vols., 1592, 20/7. 10s. Ackermann’s Re- 
pository of Arts, &c., 40 vols., 1809-28, 22I. 
Knight, Pictorial History of England, extra- 
illustrated, 53 vols, 201. 10s. Statutes from 
Henry III. to Henry VIII., 1543-7, 251. 10s. 
Ackermann, History of the Colleges of Winchester, 
Eton, Westminster, &c., 1817, 23/. 10s. Ireland, 
Works, 10 vols., 1795-1800, 261. Lysons, En- 
virons of London, extra-illustrated, 10 vols., 251. 
Shaw, Works on the Decorative Arts, 6 vols., 
1833-51, 261. 10s. Thomson, The Seasons, 1793, 
with a fore-edge painting, 25/. 


The following were illuminated manuscripts : 


Vulgate, Anglo-Norman, 14th century, 30. 
Hore B.V.M., late 15th century, 24/. 10s. _Preces 
Private, French, 15th century, 22/. Psalter, 


Anglo-Norman, 14th century, 601. The total of the 
sale was 4,041/. 14s. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s book sales will begin again on 
Friday, January 13th, with a collection of books 
and pamphlets relating to North America. 
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A revolution in book production: an 
encyclopaedia on India paper: over 41 
million words in a space of 28 inches. 


Prospectus (40 pages) and 56 specimen pages printed 
on India paper will be sent post free on application. 


In connexion with the issue, by The Cambridge 
University Press, of a new edition (the 11th) of the 





Encyclopaedia Britannica, the feature which first strikes ,j = 
the imagination is this purely material one—that its |S 
28,000 pages, its 41 million words, its 7,500 plates, Ne 
maps, and illustrations, its index of 500,000 entries, are aay 
brought within the covers of 29 slender volumes, each of = 
which measures barely an inch in thickness. S= 
It may seem unreasonable that this economy of space, iN = 
however welcome, should, as a purely physical feature, LS 
take precedence of others which affect the contents of |=: 
the new edition—as, for example, the entirely new character SS 
of its information, the result of a fresh survey of the world, INS 


and the simultaneous and far more systematic manner in | 
which it has been prepared. 

But the merits of its contents require some reflection 
to be appreciated, whereas the material improvement 
strikes the imagination at once, may be grasped, indeed, 
by whoever glances at the photograph reproduced on this 
page. It represents volume 5 of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica printed in two forms, the old form and the 
new, on ordinary book paper and on India paper. The 
contents in either case are identical. Each book contains 
980 pages, printed with the same matter in the same type. 
Each contains 300 illustrations in the text, and 27 full- 
page plates and maps. Both are full bound in precisely 
the same high quality of genuine morocco (goatskin) § 
leather. i 

But one is 2? inches thick and weighs 8 lbs., while the @& 
other is 1 inch thick and weighs only 3 lbs. One requires /[ 
two hands to lift it from its shelf, the other may be taken (8 
up between the thumb and forefinger. Onecanbereadonly \ 
at a table, the other may be held in one hand bya reader 
sitting back at his ease. The ordinary paper volume is 
of necessity bound with stiff covers, and, when opened, 
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will lie flat only after it has been some time in use. The The same volume S: 2F7m hind) with the India paper 
India paper volume will open out, and remain open, the =F volume of the new Encyclo- 


first time it is used—indeed the advantage of its flexible 





in 2 forms, ordinary 


paedia Britannica, 11th Edition. The former 


back goes much further, for it permits the reader to double paper and India paper. measures 2} in, in thickness and weighs8 Ibs., 
the volume right back, cover to cover, so that the slender the latter is 1 in. thick and weighs 3 Ibs. 
quarto book is as easily held in one hand, for con- ar areagee AIS 

venience of reading, as is an ordinary octavo book or essentially intended for reading, as well as for reference, 
magazine. only partially fulfilled its purpose simply ~because the 


The 35 volumes of the 10th edition, it may be remembered, 
sxecupied a width of 7 feet and weighed 240 lbs. The 29 volumes 
of the 11th edition, printed in type of the same size, contain 
2 million words more, yet together they weigh but 80 lbs. 
and occupy a width of only 28 inches. On the score of 
house room alone, the improvement recommends itself as 
considerable. 

Indeed, it is by no means unreasonable to account this purely 
material innovation as of prime importance. However meri- 
torious may be the contents of an encyclopaedia, its practical value 
depends upon the extent to which it is used, and in the past its 
bulk has proved a serious obstacle to the use of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. No one would have desired to see this obstacle 
removed at the expense of the characteristics which have given 
the national work of reference a unique place among books. 
Better, indeed, an array of cumbrous volumes than that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica should fall below its high standard, 
should fail to afford the reader an exhaustive and authoritative 
statement in respect of every subject of inquiry. Nevertheless, 


the possessor of the old Encyclopaedia Britannica certainly | 
thought twice before he referred to a volume which had to be | 
lifted from its shelf with both hands, and a book which was | 


volumes were too big and too heavy to read except at @ 
table or desk. 

The contents of this new edition, besides being founded 
upon a fresh survey of the world, show many improvements 
which render it an even more useful possession than were its 
predecessors ; but it is in virtue of the material improvement 
that the Encyclopaedia Britannica will now yield to its possessor 
the full value of its contents. 


The date of the first edition—1768. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica first appeared (3 volumes) in 
1768—eight years before the American Colonies declared their 
independence, and twenty years before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. It was a fruit, in fact, of the intellectual 
movement which produced the great French Encyclopédie, 
ushering in ‘‘ modern ”’ times and marking, among other things, 
the close of the days when it was still within the capacity of a 
cultivated mind to compass practically all that was known. 
The book first appeared, then, to meet the need of a 
common resource which should give connected accounts of 
arts and sciences already promising to outgrow the bounds 
within which the individual mind could hope to follow them. 








Some contributors to the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica (11th 
Edition), 100 among 1,400. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, 
ASTRONOMY. 

Lord Rayleigh, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Sir J. J. Thomson, Professor of Physics, 
Cambridge. 

Sir Joseph Larmor, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Cambridge. 

Sir George Darwin, Professor of Astronomy, 
Cambridge. 

Prof. Callendar, Professor of Physics, 
London. 

Sir David Gill, formerly H.M. Astro- 
nomer, Cape of Good Hope. 

Dr. Simon Newcomb, late Professor of 
Mathematics, U.S. Navy. 

ENGINEERING. 

Sir Philip Watts, Director of Naval Con- 
struction to the Admiralty. 

Prof. Ewing, C.B., Director of Naval 
Education, R.N.C.; formerly  Pro- 
fessor of Engineering, Cambridge. 

Prof. Fleming, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, London. 

Prof. Unwin, Professor Emeritus of 
Engineering, City and Guilds of London 
Institute. : 

Prof. Munroe, Professor 
Columbia University. 


GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, formerly Director, 
Geological Survey. 

Mr. H. B. Woodward, formerly Assistant- 
Director, Geological Survey. 


Dr. J. 8S. Flett, Petrographer to Geological 
Survey. 


Prof. Nernst, Director of the 
of Physical Chemistry, Berlin. 

Prof. Van’t Hoff, Hon. Professor of 
Chemistry, Berlin ; Nobel Prize. 

Prof. Van der Waals, Professor of Physics, 
Amsterdam. 

BOTANY, ZOOLOGY. 

Dr. Rendle, Keeper, Department of 
Botany, British Museum. 

Prof. Blackman, Professor of Botany, 
Leeds. 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, formerly 
Director, National History Museum. 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary, Zoo- 

logical Society. 
Prof. Kerr, Professor of Zoology, Glasgow. 
Prof. Carpenter, Professor of Zoology, 
Dublin. “ , , ” 
MEDICINE, SURGERY. 


Sir Clifford nn, Professor of Physic, 
Ca 


of Mining, 


Institute 


’ 


Sir John Recadbent, Bart., Physician 
to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., Physician 


to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Prof. Sims Woodhead, Professor of 
Pathology, Cambridge. 

Prof. Robert Muir, Professor of Pathology, 
Cambridge. 

Dr. Edmund Owen, Consulting Surgeon to 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 
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| And the subsequent success of the Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica was a consequence of the 
fact that, in the coming years, the expansion 
of knowledge, resulting from the develop- 
ment of specialization, was to proceed at an 
extraordinary pace. The need of such a 
book grew as the bounds of knowledge ex- 
tended ever further beyond individual 
ken, and it is not surprising that successive 
editions should have been called for at 
intervals, on an average, of fourteen years. 


The present day. 


At the present day the multiplication of 
special studies has reached a point at which, 
without such assistance as is afforded by 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, a man 
must be content to miss the true meaning of 
nine-tenths of all that he observes and reads. 
But if accurate knowledge is hard to come by 
because, to.use a childish expression, “‘ there 
is so much of it,” a willingness to be informed, 
a desire to know, a belief that there is positive 
gain in knowing, are also characteristics 
of our generation. It assuredly cannot be 
described as a failing of our time that the 
individual, whatever may be the limitations 
of his knowledge, lacks interest in many 
different things, or inclines to underrate the 
importance of learning or experience which 
do not lie directly in his path. At no period 
since the first appearance of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica has there been a public 
readier to welcome a book which brings 
together, in one common resource, the 
results of special studies in every department 
of knowledge. The reader who recognizes 
how many points of contact exist between 
interests the most diverse, will not lightly 
assert that there is any item, in all the 
immense mass of ordered information col- 
lected in the pages of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, to which he may not want to 
refer. Indeed he will value the resource at 
his disposal precisely because it is inclusive 
and exhaustive; because its distinguished 
authors, in endeavouring to make it, indeed, 

‘a complete circle of instruction ”—in the 
sciences and the arts, in history, biography, 
geography, industries, religions, philosophies, 
commerce, sports—have been guided by 
the demands of their subjects, and by no 
supposed standard of what suffices for an 
imaginary “ average reader.” 


And the need of such a resource is the 
more appreciable now, because of the long 
time—twenty-eight years —that has elapsed 
since the appearance of the last entirely new 
edition, the 9th, of which 1882 may be taken 
as the mean date (the first volume appeared 
in 1875 and the last in 1889). The lapse, 
on this occasion, of so long a period is due 
to the issue, by The Times, of supplementary 
volumes, which extended the life of the 9th 
edition beyond the normal term of years. 
But no such method of “ bringing up-to-date” 
could for long suffice to maintain the value 
of a book of which the first volume appeared 
when the present German empire was only 
four years old ; of which one half was written 
before a single public electric supply station 
had yet been built in London ; of which the 
last volume was finished before the Trans- 
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Some contributors— 


AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRIES. 

Prof. Robert Wallace, Professor of Agri- 
culture, Edinburgh. 

Sir Boverton Redwood, Adviser on Petro- 
leum to the Admiralty, Home Office, &c. 

Prof. Barker, Professor of Tezxtile Indus- 
tries, Bradford. 

Mr. W. Burton, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of Pottery Manufacturers. 

Prof. Sydney Chapman, Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce, Manchester. 

Dr. Schidrowitz, Member of Council of 
the Institute of Brewing. 

LITERATURE. 

Dr. Edmund Gosse, 
House of Lords. 

Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Author of ‘ Adven- 
tures in Criticism,’ &c. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas, Author of ‘ Life of 
Charles Lamb,’ &c. 

Prof. J. G. Robertson, Professor of 
German, University of London. 

Mr. A. J. Butler, late Professor of Italian, 
University of London. 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Editor of the 
‘ British Weekly,’ &c. 

Mr. E. C. Quiggin, Lecturer on Modern 
Languages, Cambridge. 

Mr. E. K. Chambers, Assistant-Secretary 
Board of Education for England. 


LAW. 

Prof. F. W. Maitland, late Professor of the 
Laws of England, Cambrige. 

Prof. Westlake, formerly Professor of Inter- 
national Law, Cambridge. 

Sir Walter Phillimore, Bart., Judge 
of the King’s Bench Division. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers, formerly Per- 
manent Under-Secretary for the Home 
Department. 

Mr. John Smith, C.B., formerly Inspector- 
General in Bankruptcy. 

Mr. W. F. Craies, Lecturer on Criminal 
Law, University of London. 

Prof. T. E. Holland, K.C., Professor of 
International Law, Ozford. 


HISTORY. 

Dr. Gairdner, C.B., late Assistant-Keeper 
of Public Records, London. 

Prof. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Cambridge. 

Prof. Oman, Chichele Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. 

Prof. Pollard, Professor of English History, 
University of London. 

Dr. Bémont, Directeur Adjoint, 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris. 

Prof. Antoine Thomas, Professor of 
Mediaeval French Literature, University 
of Paris. 

Prof. Adams, Professor of History, Yale. 

Mgr. Duchesne, Director of the French 
College at Rome. 

Prof. Keutgen, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Hamburg. 

Prof. Pfister, Professor of Mediaeval His- 
tory, University of Paris. 

Prof. Vinogradoff, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, Oxford. 

Prof. Turner, Professor of History, Har- 
vard. 

Prof. Gross, late Professor of History, 
Harvard. 
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Some contributors— 


GREECE AND ROME. 


Prof. Arthur Evans, Professor of Pre- 
historic Archaeology, Oxford. 

Dr. D. G. Hogarth, Keeper of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, Oxford. 

Dr. Farnell, University Lecturer in Clas- 
sical Archaeology, Oxford. 

Prof. Percy Gardner, Professor of Classical 
Archaeology, Oxford. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner, Professor of Archae- 
ology, University of London. 

Dr. Edward Meyer, Professor of Ancient 
History, University of Berlin. 

Sir William Ramsay, Professor of Hu- 
manity, Aberdeen. 

Dr. Sandys, Public Orator, Cambridge. 

The Rev. E. M. Walker, Fellow, Tutor, 
and Librarian of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Prof. Myres, Wykeham Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. 

Prof. Ridgeway, Professor of Archaeology, 
Cambridge. 

Dr. Ashby, Director of the British School 
of Archaeology at Rome. 

Prof. Babelon, Professor of Numismatics, 
Collége de France. 

Mr. Cyril Bailey, Tutor and Inbrarian of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Prof. Conway, Professor of Latin Philology, 
University of Manchester. 

Prof. Haverfield, Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. 


THEOLOGY, BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 

THE CHURCHES. 

Dr. Driver, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxford. 

Canon Cheyne, late Professor of Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 

Dr. Sanday, Professor of Divinity, Ox- 
ford. 

Prof. Burkitt, 
Cambridge. 
Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Principal of Man- 

chester College, Oxford. 

Dr. Gray, Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford. 
The Rev. William Hunt, President of 

the Royal Historical Society. 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Balti- 
more. 


Professor of Divinity, 


Rt. Rev. E. Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., 


Abbot of Downside 

Father Braun, 8.J., University of Bonn. 

The Viscount St. Cyres, Author of 
‘ Pascal,’ dc. 

Father Delehaye, 8.J., Bollandist ; Joint- 
Editor of the ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ 

Dr. Bartlet, Professor of Church History, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 

The Rev. J. A. Vanes, Professor of N. T. 
Exegesis, Wesleyan College, University 
of London. 


FINE ARTS AND MUSIC. 


Mr. Sidney Colvin, Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. 

Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, Professor of 
Fine Arts, Edinburgh. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, formerly Master of 
the Architectural School, Royal Academy. 








Siberian railway was begun, and many years 
before the discovery of X-Rays, the appear- 
ance of the motor car, and the application of 
electricity to traction. The need of our times 
is for an entirely new work, conceived and 
written throughout from a modern stand- 
point, and such indeed is the 11th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, for it is 
founded upon a fresh survey of the world 
in every department of knowledge. 


Simultaneous production. 


The reader may perhaps suppose that a 
new edition could have been made by the 
comparatively easy method of taking the 
articles as they stand in the old edition, and 
distributing them among the best available 
authorities with the request that new matter 
should be substituted wherever it was re- 
quired. And such, indeed, might have been 
the process had the present edition been 
created under such conditions as obtained 
in the preparation of its predecessors. Former 
editors were doubly hampered—first, by 
the limitations of their own knowledge ; 
secondly, by the fact that their attention 
was engrossed, not in planning the work as 
a whole, but in the preparation of a succession 
of separate volumes, written, printed, sold 
at intervals, perhaps, of half a year. 


In the present case, the editor gathered 
round him a permanent staff of men whose 
university training in various branches of 
learning brought to the business of editing 
an encyclopaedia the desired range of know- 
ledge. This staff worked with the nearest 
approach to the unanimity of a single mind, 
while keeping in touch, through its individual 
members, with the thousand and more 
specialists whose services were enlisted as 
contributors. Moreover the work was planned 
and executed as one consistent whole, and 
no portion of it was sent to press until 
practically all the material was assembled 
from A to Z. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
benefits derived from this novel method of 
preparation, for the book has gained by the 
acquisition of all these precious qualities 
which accompany system—well-considered 
plans consistently carried out. 


Some representative names. 


The list of a hundred names printed on 
the two previous pages would call for many 
excuses, were its fragmentary nature less 
evident. Not only does it mention but one 
name out of fourteen, but also it completely 
ignores a number of subjects no less im- 
portant than those it mentions. Nothing is 
said here of the distinguished authorities 
who have dealt with the ancient civilizations 
of Egypt and Assyria, with Islam, with 
economics and sociology, with languages, 
with biography, with philosophy, with sports 
and games. But considerations of space 
permit no more than the mention of a 
few representative names in certain fields, 
and, as it is, this collection of names 
certainly represents distinction and eminence 
enough in very various subjects. 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, llta EDITION. 
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Some contributors— 


Mr. W. R. Lethaby, Principal of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

Mr. M. H. Spielmann, late Editor ‘ Maga- 
zine of Art.’ 

Mr. Laurence Binyon, Assistant-Keeper 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

Mr. C. J. Holmes, Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

Mr. E. J. Dent, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Dr. W. H. Hadow, Principal of Armstrong 
College, Durham. 

Miss Kathleen Schlesinger, Author of ‘ The 
Instruments of the Orchestra.’ 

Mr. D. F. Tovey, Author of ‘ Essays in 
Musical Analysis.’ 


MILITARY. 

Col. Bethell, Associate Member of the 
R.A. Committee. 

Mr. A. G. Hadecock, R.A., Manager of 
Gun Department, Elswick. 

Col. Jackson, C.M.G., Assistant-Director 
of Fortifications, War Office. 

Col. Jocelyn, late Commandant of the 
Ordnance College, Woolwich. 

Col. Maude, C.B., Lecturer in Military 
History, University of Manchester. 
Mention should also be made of what 

may be called the “‘ gazetteer” articles, if 

indeed such a term is applicable to a 

work in which, for example, 60,000 words 

are devoted to ‘England. Throughout 
the book countries and places are described 
by first-hand authorities. A few instances 
will suffice to illustrate this feature. The 
article ‘‘ Japan” is by Capt F. Brink- 
ley, the highest European authority, and 

Baron Kikuchi, President of the Imperial 

University of Tokyo: that on ‘ Siam’ is 

by Mr. W. A. Graham, His Siamese 

Majesty's Resident Commissioner in Kelan- 

tan : that on ‘ Servia’ is by M. C. Mijato- 

vich, formerly Servian Minister in London , 

that on ‘ Madagascar’ is by the Rev. 

James Sibree, who has spent twenty years 

in the island. Sir Harry Johnston writes 

on ‘ Uganda,’ Lieut.-Col. L. A. Waddell on 

‘ Tibet, Dr. Randall McIver on ‘ Rho- 

desia, Prof. A. F. Chamberlain on 

the ‘North American Indians’; Sir 

William Garstin on the ‘ Nile. Many 

of the topographical articles on ‘ India’ 

are by Sir Thomas Holdich: on ‘ Persia,’ 
by Sir A. Houtum-Schindler, General in 
the Persian army: on ‘ Palestine,’ by 

Mr. R. A. S. Macalister, Director of Exca- 

vations for the Palestine Exploration 

Fund : on ‘ Italy,’ by Dr. Ashby, Director 

of the British School in Rome. Among 

those who write on ‘Canada’ are Prof. 

Coleman of Toronto, and Mr. E. H. God- 

firey, Editor of Statistics, Department of 

Agriculture, Ottawa: Mr. W. Pember 

Reeves writes of ‘New Zealand.’ The 

article * London * is by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 

‘ Venice’ is by Mr. Horatio Brown. Sir 

Fridtjof Nansen writes on the North Polar 

regions. 
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THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 1lta EDITION. 


—and what they suggest. 


And the list will serve to suggest certain things that are 
important in connexion with the writing of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Unlike the purely national encyclopaedias produced 
in other countries, the Encyclopaedia Britannica shows a truly 
British liberality of spirit in this, that it turns for its contributors 
in whatever direction the demands of scholarship dictate. 
Practically all the universities of the world have been called 
into consultation. Again, the distinction of its contributors 
affords an explanation of the fact that the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica is referred to, not merely as a repository of sound informa- 
tion, but also as, to a great extent, an original source. It is a 
medium through which the specialist willingly speaks to the 
world at large upon the results of his investigations, results which, 
in many cases, have as yet taken shapeinno book. Thus, the new 
edition is full of information that is in advance of the times, 
the material of books still to be written. It is as a library of 
reading, and not merely of reference, that the Encyclopaedia has 
become the common meeting ground upon which distinguished 
specialists meet from every quarter of the world of knowledge. 
At the same time, the more systematic manner of its preparation 
has greatly enhanced the usefulness of the new edition also as a 
work of reference—one which possesses this great distinction, that 
the inquirer who turns for the desired information to its pages 
finds the full and authoritative statement of a real expert. 

A complete list of 1,400 contributors will be sent with the 
prospectus to any one who indicates, on the form printed below, 
his desire to have it. 


A low price an essential factor 


In issuing a new edition which is worthy to supersede the old 
one—worthy in virtue, not only of its new information, but also 
oi its superiority in plan and execution—it is essential that the 
work be brought within the reach of the widest possible circle 
of readers. In connexion with a book which sets out to perform 
@ universal service, it is much to be able to say that no effort has 
been spared to render this service effective. It is much, but not 
enough. “The new Encyclopaedia Britannica,” the reader 
may say, “is, of course, a desirable thing to have ; but is it also 
a thing which one can afford to buy ?” 

The 9th edition, it will be remembered, was published at 30s. 
a volume of 850 pages. The new edition (of which the cost of 
production has been more than double that of the 9th edition) 
may be purchased at the rate of 15s. 10d. a volume of 960 pages. 
As no other book is calculated to appeal in the same universal 
fashion as does the Encyclopedia Britannica, the price of the 
present edition can properly be compared only with that of its 


predecessors. The ordinary scale of book prices is too different | 


to afford effective ground of comparison, for a volume of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica at 15s. 10d. contains ten times more 
words than a biography or book of travel, of which the price 
may be 21s. Upon any such scale, a volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica might cost 10 guineas. And the difference defies 
calculation altogether, if any attempt be made to take into 
consideration also the value of the contents on either side, or the 
distinction of the authors. 

Although the volumes have been prepared, and will be issued, 
simultaneously, and the subscriber (who has no payment to 
make until delivery is made) thus at once becomes the posesssor 
of a complete work, he is not called upon to pay the whole price 
at once. At an increase of but a few shillings, he may distribute 
the payment of the cash price over a period of four, eight, or 
twelve months. He may also pay in monthly instalments of 
21s. 








15s. 10d. a volume at present. 


It is but fair, on the other hand, to add at once that the rate 
of 15s. 10d. a volume is not permanent—refers, indeed, only to 
those who apply for copies now, in advance of actual publication, 
It represents, in fact, an advantage offered to subscribers who, by 
promptly applying for copies of the new edition, afford the 
publishers certain necessary information. 

While the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press rate very 
highly the advantages derived from the employment of India 
paper, it was not considered advisable, in respect of a historic 
publication such as is the Encyclopaedia Britannica, completely 
to abandon the traditional form in which the book has appeared 
for so many years. An impression, therefore, is also being 
issued (as the photograph reproduced on the first page of this 
announcement shows) upon ordinary book paper, such as was 
used for previous editions. 

The issue of the work in two forms, however, creates a con- 
siderable problem in its manufacture. What proportions will 
be required of the India paper and the ordinary paper impressions ! 
The question is a serious one in connexion with the manufacture 
of a book containing 27,000 quarto pages, for the supply of India 
paper is limited, its manufacture is a slow process, and its cost— 
unless orders can be given on a very large scale—such as to make 
is impossible for the publishers to persist in their present inten- 
tion of charging only 1s. 2d. a volume more for the India paper 
than for the ordinary paper impression. 

The question is one that could be answered only by experiment, 
and it was decided, therefore, that immediately the preparation 
of the book was completed, but before its actual publication, 


| advance applications should be invited, and special terms be 


offered to those who, by promptly signifying their intention to sub- 
scribe, would afford the required data, not only as to the extent 
to which the India paper and the ordinary paper impressions 
would find favour, but also as to the proportion of copies required 
in the six different styles of binding. Meanwhile only a small 
number of copies was actually put in hand for early delivery 
to prompt applicants. 

These early copies indeed ,are already in course of delivery, 
and all will be taken up before the endof January. When these 
are exhausted a considerable time must necessarily elapse before 
further supplies areavailable. There are many readers,who attach 
importance to receiving a new work immediately upon publica- 
tion’; these therefore, itis hardly necessary to say, should lose 
no time in sending in their’applications, if they wish to possess 
early copies of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’,:# But} another 
circumstance, to which allusion has already been}made, renders 
it advisable that all intending purchasers should not long delay 
intimating their decision, 

Those who, with the prospectus and the specimen pages of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, have already received a form 
of advance application, are reminded that the prices and terms 
named thereon are necessarily of a temporary nature. After publica- 
tion the price will be raised, and it is intended that the ultimate 
price of the present edition shall be that of the 9th edition, viz., 
30s. a volume. Any reader who has not yet seen the prospectus 
and specimen pages may obtain them at once if he write his 
name and address below, tear off this corner, and post to 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
137, Ferrer Lanz, Lonpon, E.C. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Canton (William), A History of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Vols. III., IV., and V., 
30/ net. 

With portraits and illustrations. ; 
Catholic Directory, with an Ecclesiastical Register 
and Almanac for 1911, 1/6 net. 7 
Encyclopedia of Islam : No. VII. Arabia-Armenia, 

3/6 
For notice of earlier parts see Athen., Sept.24, 
1910, p. 351. 

Nisbet’s Church Directory and Almanack, 1911, 
2/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Lewis (C. T. Courtney), The Picture Printer of 
the Nineteenth Century, George Baxter, 1804-67, 
21/ net. 

With numerous illustrations, some in colour. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Book of Verse by Living Women, 3/6 net. 

With an introduction by Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville. 

Burch (Irene Constance), The Plucking of the Lily, 
and other Poems, 3/ net. 

Eyes of Youth, 3/6 net. 

A book of verse by well-known writers, with 
four early poems by Francis Thompson, and a 
foreword by G. K. Chesterton. 

Firdausi, Shahndama, Vol. V., 10/6 

Done into English by A. G. and E. Warner. 
Part of Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

Hayhurst (Cecil), Autumn Voices, 3/6 net. 

Poems and sonnets of the wolds. 

Mason (Charlotte M.), The Saviour of the World : 
Vol. IV. The Bread of Life, 2/6 net. 

The author has adopted the medium of verse 
as the best way of explaining her aim in giving 
some new perceptions of the field covered 
by the evangelists’ records. 

Tennant (Lady), The Book of Peace, 6/ net. 

New edition with 6 photographic plates from 
Blake’s drawings. 

Philosophy. 

Lindsay (James), The Psychology of Belief, 2/6 
net. 

History and Biography. 

Forde (Col. Lionel), Lord Clive’s Right-Hand Man, 
a Memoir of Col. Francis Forde, 5/ net. 

Recollections of a Society Clairvoyant, 7/6 net. 

Younghusband (Capt. G. J. and Col. Sir Francis), 
The Relief of Chitral, 1/ net. 

New edition. For notice see Athen., Dec. 7, 
1895, p. 784. 

Education. 

Johns Hopkins University, Preliminary Register 

1910-11, Enumeration of Classes. 
Philology. 

American Philological Association, Transactions 
and Proceedings, Vol. XI. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis), Facsimiles of Egyptian 
Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, with 
Descriptions, Translations, &c., 30/ 


Science. 
7 (Albert F.), Nigeria and its Tin Fields, 
3/6 


Horsley (Sir Victor) and Sturge (Mary D.), 
Alcohol and the Human Body, an Introduction 
to the Study of the Subject, and a Contribu- 
tion to National Health, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Queensland Vital Statistics, 1909. 

Fiftieth annual report of the Government 
Statistician. 

Vincent (Ralph), On Acute Intestinal Toxemia in 
Infants, 3/6 net. 

An address on the etiology and pathology 
of epidemic or summer diarrhoea, delivered before 
the Glasgow Obstetrical and Gynecological 
Society on November 23. The book contains 
8 plates. 

Fiction. 

Blyth (James), A Complex Love Affair, 6/ 
Includes a murder mystery and its unravelling, 

Buckrose (J. E.), Down our Street, 6/ 

A provincial comedy. 

Cobb (Thomas), Phillida, 6/ 

A love-story with a happy ending. 

Thomas (Elwyn), The Forerunner, 6/ 

An historical novel depicting Welsh life, 
thought, and character during the seventeenth 
century. 

General Literature. 

Coomaraswamy (Ananda K.), Domestic Handi- 
craft and Culture. 

A limited edition of a lecture read before the 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Science. 





Coomaraswamy (Ananda K.), The Oriental View 
of Woman. 
A limited edition of an essay which originally 
appeared in Votes for Women. 

Everyday Pudding Book, by F. K., 1/ net. 
Gives a recipe for every day in the year. 
Royal Statistical Society Journal, December, 

2/6 


Calendars. 
Golfer’s Calendar, 1911. 
Illustrations in colour by G. E. Shepheard. 
Aero-Calendar, 1911. 
Illustrations by G. E. Shepheard, and verses 
by Harold Simpson. 
Pamphlets. 
Banking and Currency Reform League. ; 
Kitson (Arthur), Is a Money Crisis Imminen ? 
A lecture delivered on November 1, under 
the auspices of the Banking and Currency 
Reform League, at the New Reform Club. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Evangiles apocryphes: Vol. I. Protévangile de 
Jacques, Pseudo-Matthieu, Evangile de Thomas, 
textes traduits par Charles Michel ; Histoire de 
Joseph le Charpentier, rédactions copte et 
arabe traduites par P. Peeters, 3fr. 

Vol. XIII. of Textes et Documents pour 
étude historique du Christianisme. 
Drama. 

Lenéru (M.), Les Affranchis, 3fr. 50. 

A piece in 3 acts which has been a success at 
the Odéon. 
Philosophy. 

Crous (E.), Die religionsphilosophischen Lehren 

Lockes und ihre Stellung zu dem Deismus seiner 


eit. 
Vol. XXXIV. of Abhandlungen zur Philo- 
sophie und ihrer Geschichte. 
History and Biography. 
Kalff (G.), Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde, Vol. VI., 6fl. 50. : 
Molinier (Abbé H. J.), Essai biographique et litté- 
raire sur Octovien de Saint-Gelays, Evéque 
d’Angouléme (1468-1502), 4fr.; Mellin de Saint- 
Gelays (1490 ?—1558), Etude sur sa Vie et sur 
ses Cuvres, 7fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Bacon (Susan Almira), The Source of Wolfram’s 
Willehalm, 5m. 
Vol. IV. of Sprache und Dichtung. 
Pamphlets. 
Lebona (Francesco di Silvestri-Falconieri, Duca 
di), Robert Browning e il suo Capolavoro. 
Reprinted from Roma Letteraria for Decem- 
ber. 
Société francaise de Reproductions de Manu- 
scrits 4 Peintures: son but, ses projets, ses 
statuts. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Brecinnine with the January number, 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will publish 
The Century Magazine in this country. 
This number will include articles by 
Madame Maeterlinck on her performance 
of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ at the Abbey 
of St. Wandrille; by Prof. Ferrero on 
‘The Wives of the Caesars’; and by 
Mr. William Winter on ‘Shakespeare on 
the Stage.’ 


THe January number of the African 
Society’s Journal contains, among other 
items of interest, a paper on ‘ The Forest 
Trees of Southern Nigeria,’ by Mr. H. N. 
Thompson, of the Woods and Forests 
Department in that territory; a collec- 
tion of ‘ Taveta Enigmas,’ by Mr. A. C. 
Hollis, Secretary for Native Affairs, 
British East Africa (author of ‘ The Masaiy 
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and ‘ The Nandi ’) ; ‘Some Zulu Customs’ 
by Miss L. H. Samuelson, formerly of 
Zululand; ‘Light Railways in Central 
Africa,’ by Capt. C. W. Orr ; and a review 
by Mr. Andrew Lang of P. Schmidt’s 
* Origine de l’Idée de Dieu.’ 


Vot. I. is now ready of ‘ A Biographical 
Register of Christ’s College, 1505-1905, 
and ef the Earlier Foundation, God’s 
House, 1448-1505,’ the work of the late 
Dr. Peile. He devoted most of his spare 
time during the last years of his life to 
collecting information for the ‘ Register.’ 
Subscribers who send in their names before 
the end of January will be entitled to a 
reduced price for the work, which will 
occupy two volumes. 











EARLY in the new year will be pub- 
lished ‘The Great Texts of the Bible and 
our English Translations,’ in commemora- 
tion of the tercentenary of the Authorized 
Version, 1611-1911. The author, Mr. 
S. F. Pells, is the editor of ‘The First 
English Translation of the Septuagint,’ 
and the publishers are Messrs. Simpkin 
& Marshall. 


Mr. G. G. Kennepy writes :— 

** Your reviewer of ‘ The World of Homer ’ 
says that Shakespeare never mentions print- 
ing, but he forgets Jack Cade in the Second 
Part of ‘King Henry VI.,’ Act IV. sc. vii. 
line 37. ‘ Whereas, before, our forefathers 
had no other books but the score and the 
tally, thou hast caused printing to be used ; 
and, contrary to the king, his crown and 
dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill.’” " 


THE next issue of the Villon Society 
will be the complete Poetical Works of 
Heinrich Heine, now first rendered, with- 
out expurgation or retrenchment of any 
kind, into isometrical English verse by 
Mr. John Payne, comprising the whole 
body of the poet’s metrical remains, 
and including the two tragedies ‘ Al- 
mansor ’ and * William Ratcliff.’ 


A SPECIAL feature of Mr. Payne’s trans- 
lation will be the presence of ample notes, 
explaining and illustrating Heine’s many 
obscure allusions and references. The 
complete work, which will be issued by 
subscription, is now in the press, and 
particulars can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Alfred Forman, 
49, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 


Str T. Cartaw Martin, LL.D., has 
been appointed Director of the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. The new 
Director has been intimately connected 
with journalism in Scotland for many 
years. He was the editor of the now 
defunct Edinburgh daily, The Scottish 
Leader, and until early in the present year 
was editor of The Dundee Advertiser. Sir 
T. Carlaw Martin is chairman of the 
Scottish Agricultural Commission which 
is at present investigating the agricultural 
resources of Australia. 


A course of lectures on ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Research’ will be given by 
Mr. R. A. Peddie at the British Museum, 
beginning on the afternoon of January 
18th, and ending on April 26th. 
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SCIENCE 


—_—@—. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE JEWS. 


In this volume, which forms part of the 
“Contemporary Science Series,” edited 
by Mr. Havelock Ellis, the author, a 
Jewish physician domiciled in New York, 
sets to work to clear up several points 
which have long been disputed between his 
own people and Gentile writers. Of 
these we shall confine ourselves to the 
consideration of the two principal ones, 
of which the first is: Are the peculiarities 
which distinguish the Jews from the nations 
among whom they are cast the result of 
nature or nurture? or, to put it more 
scientifically, are they inherent in the 
race, or do they arise from its environ- 
ment ? The other, which is in some sort 
the corollary of the first, is : Will the Jews 
always remain a separate nation, or will 
their peculiarities disappear in time, so 
that they will become absorbed among, 
and indistinguishable from, the Gentiles 
among whom they are scattered ? 


The answers which are here given 
to these questions depend mainly on 
statistics which are provided in great 
profusion, and which will probably not 
be seriously disputed. We shall therefore 
accept them as sound, and content our- 
selves with offering the main conclusions 
he would draw from them, which may be 
thus summarized. The Jews have, he 
contends, no physical characteristics dis- 
tinguishing them from Western nations, 
all those that they ever had having been 
“‘bred out” by successive intermixtures. 
Hence it follows that all the peculiarities 
which they exhibit are the result of 
environment, and have generally been 
produced by many generations of Ghetto 
life. Thus the narrow chest of the race 
comes from confinement to the counter 
or desk ; the Jewish eye, which he takes 
to be the characteristic feature, is 
significant of centuries of fear and persecu- 
tion ; the prevailing tendency to nervous 
disorders and insanity is attributed to 
“psychic trauma” from the memory of 
pogroms and similar atrocities ; and the 
great number of “ defectives ’—colour- 
blind persons, deaf-mutes, and the like— 
which the Jews produce, come from their 
habit of forcing, as far as possible, all 
their descendants, irrespective of fitness, 
into matrimony, thus perpetuating what 
is called in the lower animals a “ bad 
strain.” 


“~ The same cause must be responsible for 
their immunities, such as their comparative 
freedom from epidemics and alcoholic 
diseases, from tuberculosis, and from 
specific complaints, such immunities being 
lost, he declares, as soon as they begin to 
abandon the rules of the Ghetto with its 





The Jews : a Study of Race and Environment. 
By Maurice Fishberg. (Walter Scott 
Publishing Company.) 





“kosher” food, its sober and thrifty 
habits, and its careful observance of 
certain sanitary laws, and to adopt the 
less restricted life of the Gentile. So, too, 
their comparatively enormous fertility 
is on the same authority manifested by 
them only in countries where they are 
persecuted; and directly they change 
these for lands where they possess equal 
civil rights with their neighbours, they 
cease to have large families, and what 
the author calls “‘ race suicide” becomes 
common among them. In short, a Jew 
ceases to exhibit either the good or evil 
qualities with which he is generally credited 
when he is allowed to mix on equal terms 
with other nations, and ceases to be a 
Jew except in religion. 


This brings us to the future of the 
Jewish race, as to which Dr. Fishberg 
seems to feel no uncertainty whatever. 
He thinks that their increase in numbers 
is a thing of modern growth, that there 
were never five million Jews in the world 
at one time up to the beginning of last 
century, and that there are now not more 
than twelve millions. He attributes this 
to earlier marriages, less celibacy, and a 
lower infantile mortality than their neigh- 
bours exhibit, but is confident that all 
these causes cease to operate directly 
the Jew adopts a higher scale of comfort 
than that found in the Oriental or quasi- 
Oriental countries where he formerly 
flourished. So much is this the case that 
Dr. Fishberg declares that the Jews in 
Western Europe and America are already 
decreasing rapidly in numbers, and are 
only maintained at their present strength 
by the stream of immigration continually 
pouring into the West from countries like 
Russia and Roumania. Nor can this 
supply be kept up for long. The seven 
millions or so at which he estimates the 
number of what may be called Eastern 
Jews will soon have exported all their 
surplus population ; and the Jew of the 
West, finding himself a member of a com- 
paratively small and diminishing com- 
munity, will have to choose in real earnest 
between absorption by the Gentile or 
repatriation in the forms dangled before 
him by the modern Zionists and their 
rivals, the Jewish Territorial Organization. 
Which is he likely to choose ? 

The most important factor in this 
decision will probably prove the religious, 
as to which Dr. Fishberg sets forth some 
startling facts. Never, he says, has there 
been a time when the Jew was more 
inclined to forsake the faith of his fathers, 
or rather when he has consented to do so 
in such huge numbers. During the nine- 
teenth century 224,000 Jews were, he 
estimates, baptized in Europe alone, and 
the movement is, he thinks, proceeding 
with increasing speed. Those who have 
been admitted into Public Schools and 
Universities have their children baptized, 
if they do not seek baptism themselves ; 
and in America the same phenomenon is 
even more frequent than in Europe. 
This is due not to any conviction of the 
inherent superiority of the Christian faith, 
but in order to save their children from 
that social ostracism which Dr. Fishberg 








declares to be much more prevalent jp 
America than with ourselves, and to beg 
more potent compulsion towards cop. 
version than any persecution. Nor is this 
the only loss that the Jewish religion 
sustains. On the Continent of Europe 
the Jew now frequently registers himself 
as “‘ Confessionslos,” or Free-thinker, and 
thus escapes the trammels of the Jewish 
and the Christian faith alike. If Dr. Fish. 
berg is correct in his conclusions, the last 
feature distinguishing Jew from Gentile 
must soon disappear. In that case, it 
would seem that Zionism would have 
no attraction to offer to the seed of 
Abraham, and that, whether he will or 
no, the Jew will be finally lost among 
the Gentiles. 


This solution of the Jewish question 
has the merit of completeness ; but we 
are by no means sure that it is here put 
forward merely in the interests of science, 
Although the author treats his subject 
under the different heads of ‘ Physical 
Characters,’ ‘Demographic Character- 
istics,’ and the like, all these seem to be 
but a shoeing-horn to the chapter on 
‘ Assimilation versus Zionism,’ in which 
he writes frankly as a partisan. “The 
alleged purity of the Jewish race,” we are 
told, “‘is visionary, and not substantiated 
by scientific observation”; ‘‘ When we 
consider the Jews of the world, scattered 
as they have been all over the face of the 
globe, we find they are not at all a nation”; 
and ‘‘ For the modern Jew to insist that 
religion is the most important basis of 
nationality is absurd. It is against his 
interests.” Dr. Fishberg also says with 
much insistence that “the cultured 
Western as well as Eastern Jews of to-day 
agree that there is no Jewish nation,” 
and that it is “evident that Zionism, 
based as it is on the erroneous notion that 
the Jews are a nation, fails at the outset, 
because it is founded on false premises” ; 
while he quotes with approval the remark 
of the Jew who said that if the Jews ever 
succeeded in establishing an autonomous 
government, he should like to be its 
Ambassador in Paris. Finally, the author 
sees the ultimate failure of Zionism 
and its analogue assured by the fact that 
its opponents are 


“* the vast majority of the Jewish élite society, 
the money powers, the students, litterateurs, 
professional men, and merchants, and that 
they in addition control the millions left by 
the Baron de Hirsch for the purpose_ of 
alleviating the lot of his co-religionists.”’, - 


After this singularly Semitic assertion of 
the superiority of his own party, he 
thinks that “it is not difficult to foresee 
which tendency will prevail among the 
Jews in the near future.” 


With this internecine squabble it 
would seem that those who are not Jews 
have little to do, because they can only 
get their facts from sources so tain 
with partisanship as to be more or less 
untrustworthy. It would not be difficult 
to show that in the present volume Dr. 
Fishberg sometimes contradicts himself, 
as when he says in one place that “if 
we choose to regard [the Jews] as a nation, 
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it is probable that they are the poorest 
of them all that can claim to be civilized ”’; 
and, soon after, that “the Jews are 
economically prosperous, more so on the 
average than the Christians in [Western] 
countries.” The same inconsistency is 
to be noticed in his assertions that it is 
the Jewish virtues of sobriety and thrift 
that bring about “‘ the remarkable regene- 
ration of the Eastern European Jew 
on the American soil”; yet that the 
immigrant, when released from the re- 
straints of the Ghetto and the Pale, soon 
loses all the characteristic virtues of 
sobriety, chastity, and abstention from 
crimes of violence, and becomes neither 
better nor worse than his neighbours. We 
believe this to be due not so much to 
confusion of thought as to the innate 
Jewish habit of dragging in every word 
that is to be said on the speaker’s side 
of the question, without consideration 
of its effect on the main issue. 


Nor can we be sure that the passion of 
“the cultured Jew” for absorption or 
assimilation is more than a passing fancy, 
born, as Dr. Fishberg asserts, of impatience 
with the ‘social ostracism” to which 
he still finds himself exposed in America, 
and to be followed, perhaps, by reaction 
and reversion to type. He remarks, 
tightly enough, that the two places in 
which this passion was previously exhibited 
on a large scale were the kingdoms of 
Alexander’s successorsand medizval Spain. 
In the first case, it was followed by the 
awful outbreaks of fanaticism which 
made the Jewish wars of Titus and Hadrian 
necessary, and branded the Jew as hostis 
humani generis; while in the second 
the Nuevos Christianos, as Lord Beacons- 
field tells us in ‘Coningsby,’ reverted 
to their national practices the moment 
they were free from the clutches of the 
Inquisition. Even in the pages before 
us such expressions as ‘‘ Judaism suffers 
defilement from mixed marriages,” and the 
“brand of suffering,’ and the perpetual 
insistence on the advisability of giving 
the Jew ‘‘ human rights,” show that the 
Jewish dislike of the Gentile, though sup- 
pressed. on the surface, still smoulders. 


One consequence of the discussion seems 
to have escaped Dr. Fishberg’s attention, 
as it has that of other pro-Jewish writers. 
He admits, as previously mentioned, 
that the Jews produce more “ defective ” 
(colour-blind, deaf-mutes, and mentally 
feeble) children on the average than do the 
Christians ; that they are more given to 
nervous disorders, including hysteria in 
the male ; and that they lose the physio- 
logical advantages that belong to them 
when they mix with the Gentiles. He also 
tells us that fraudulent bankruptcies and 
other crimes of education are more numer- 
ous among them than among Christians ; 
that they have no superiority over the 
Christian in business; and that they 
were 


" the first to discard the ancient trade 
traditions which considered it unethical for 
& merchant to undersell another; to 
occasionally sell at a loss when advisable to 
get rid of a certain ne of goods or to push 





out a competitor ; to sell on the instalment 
plan; and above all, to advertise in news- 
papers and otherwise, and thus to create a 
demand for their goods.” 


These innovations have, in the opinion of 
many, not made entirely for the greater 
happiness of the community ; and as it is 
evident that the mingling of Jewish blood 
with Christian can be of no physical 
advantage to the latter, there seems no 
reason why the eventual absorption of the 
Jewish race by the Gentiles should be 
desired by the latter. That this result, 
if it ever comes about, will be due to Jewish 
rather than Christian initiative seems 
plain from the figures quoted by Dr. 
Fishberg to show that marriages between 
Jews and Christian women are much 
more common than those between Christian 
men and Jewesses ; and so long as this 
is the case, the Jews can hardly grumble 
if such “social ostracism ” as still exists 
is kept up. 

The book is well indexed, and illustrated 
with portraits of different Jewish types, and 
we have noticed few misprints, although 
we fancy that “‘ Buschan ” must have been 
put for Von Luschan, “Cremieau”’ for 
Crémieux, and “‘rod”’ for ‘‘rood.’”? Words 
like “‘brunetteness,” “nostrility,” and 
“‘prolificacity ’’ may belong to the lingo of 
science, but are certainly ugly. 








The World of Life. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. (Chapman & Hall.)—No one to 
whom the author was unknown would for a 
moment suspect that this volume was the 
work of a man close upon his eighty-eighth 
year; it is so fresh, stimulating, and 
clear that the writer seems sometimes almost 
boyish in his enthusiasm and faith. Fifty 
years ago there was nothing but antagonism 
between religion and science; now both 
sides seem able to hold out the olive-branch. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has recently expressed the 
conviction—and in the present volume Dr. 
Wallace does the same—that Science can go 
beyond her negative attitude. Both these 
observers, though trained in different fields, 
believe that the purpose of the universe 
is the education and development of man- 
kind for an enduring spiritual existence. In 
the last resort, this must be a matter of faith 
— it cannot be demonstrated ; and to some 
minds faith and conviction come more easily 
than to others. But Dr. Wallace gives here 
the reasons which, after half a century of 
thought and work upon the Darwinian theory 
of evolution, have led him to this belief. 


The sub-title of the volume is ‘A Mani- 
festation of Creative Power, Directive Mind, 
and Ultimate Purpose,’ and the author’s 
object is, if possible, to discover proofs of 
this in nature. With this in view he begins 
with a detailed account of the distribution of 
plants and animals in the world, and as 
shown in past ages by the geological record. 
He believes that the surface-changes of the 
earth form the motive-power of organic 
evolution, the guiding force of which is 
natural selection acting by means of the 
laws of heredity, variation, and increase, and 
the consequent survival of the fittest. But 
Dr. Wallace’s convictions enable him to 
carry the analysis a step further back :— 


*‘ Tf then all life development—all organic forces— 
are due to mind action, we must postulate not only 
forces, but guidance; not only such self-actin 
agencies as are involved in natural selection an 





adaptation through survival of the fittest, but that 
far higher mentality which foresees all possible 
results of the constitution of our cosmos.” 


Again, referring to the adaptations between 
life and the physical laws of the solar 
system which render life possible, and after 
expressing his belief that on no other 
planet than the earth can the development 
of organic life take place, he says :— 

“These afford, in my opinion, an_exceedingl 
powerful argument for an over-ruling Minp, witeh 
so ordered the forces at work in the material 
universe as to render the almost infinitely impro- 
bable sequence of events to which I have called 
attention an actual reality.” 


The author devotes a chapter to ‘‘ recogni- 
tion marks” in birds and mammals, 2.e., 
the characteristic plumage or colouring 
borne by each individual of a species. He 
believes that these are means of identifica- 
tion and that they are also of use in the 
formation of new species, the tendency being 
for varieties of the higher animals to mate 
with their like. This is true, but the mating 
is more probably the result of pre-existing 
companionship in which individuals come 
to recognize the tout ensemble of characters 
rather than special markings. Regarded as 
means of identification, they are probably, 
in most instances, of much less importance 
than scent. 

Whenever a scientific observer permits 
his hopes or feelings to influence his judg- 
ment, there is a danger of the verdict being 
against the weight of evidence properly 
admissible. Dr. Wallace provides several 
instances of this. He protests against the 
treatment of disease by antitoxin, but he 
has never had the experience of treating a 
disease such as diphtheria or snake-bite 
with and without it. He describes vivi- 
section as brutalizing and immoral; the 
point is, has it been of service to man ? 
He devotes a chapter to the question, 
“Is Nature cruel?” Our answer would 
be that she is concerned with neither pain 
nor its opposite; her only business is the 
evolution of the highest types. It is curious 
to notice how convinced the author is, like 
Voltaire’s Dr. Pangloss, that—for its pur- 
pose, viz., the development of man—this 
is the best of all possible worlds, and that 
the course of organic evolution, so far as we 
know it from the past, could not, for that 
reason, have been otherwise. A more 
plausible explanation of the occurrence and 
passing away of the gigantic reptiles and 
mammals of earlier epochs, to the descrip- 
tion of which Dr. Wallace gives much space, 
is that they were Nature’s failures, and so 
became extinct. It is also questionable 
whether man in his present state of evolution 
—to judge by the past—is the final product 
of the universe. 

Apart from his solution of some of the 
controversial subjects alluded to, Dr. Wallace 
has produced, indeed, a tour de force, and we 
heartily congratulate him upon its achieve- 
ment. It is written with all the force and 
vigour of his earlier works, and affords 
striking testimony of the value of a life 
devoted to science, both in its usefulness to 
mankind, and, we may add, in the produc- 
tion of longevity. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royvat NumisMATic.—Dec. 15.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth in the chair.—Messrs. F. T. Barrett, 
J. E. Cree, B. C. Chetty, W. Gunn, D. F. Howorth, 
and T. Nesmith were elected Fellows. 

Exhibitions :—By Mr. F. A. Walters, a light 
groat of Henry IV. with the name HENRICc punched 
over RICARD; by Mr. H. Symonds, a rare bronze 
coin of Magnia Urbica found in Dorsetshire, and 
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@ specimen of the base-metal touchpiece of 
Charles I. (‘ Med. Ill,’ xxxiii. 23); by Mr. H. 
Garside, a rare pattern sixpence of 1887; by Mr. 
W. R. Hubbard, a denarius of C. Serveilius, 
63 B.c., restruck Imp. VES. by Vespasian, and an 
unpublished large brass coin of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, with obv. bust of Senate, and rev. 
Hercules sacrificing at altar; and by Mr. J. G. 
Milne, a series of Alexandrian tetradrachms of 
Tiberius illustrating his paper. 

Mr. H. Symonds read a paper on ‘ The Trials 
of the Pyx, Mint-marks and Mint Accounts of 
Charles I.,’ based on contemporary documents 
in the Record Office and elsewhere. The proving 
of the coinage by assay was instituted by Edward 
III., and the custom was followed at varying 
intervals from his time. The standards were 
kept in the chapel of the Pyx in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, the traditional place of trial: 
there is, however, evidence to show that from 
1527 to 1640 the ceremony took place in the Court 
of the Star Chamber in Westminster Palace. In 
the time of James I. the proportion set aside for 
trial was one coin out of every 15 lb. of gold coined, 
and two out of every 30 lb. ofsilver. Mr. Symonds 
proceeded to give an account of the trial of the 
pyx in 1631, and a table of trials of the reign of 
Charles I. from the Exchequer records and the 
mint-marks adopted after each. He also gave 
a number of extracts of numismatic interest 
from the accounts of the Wardens of the Mint. 
From these it was shown that Nicholas Briot 
never occupied the position of chief engraver to 
the Mint, and that he died in London about the 
end of 1646. Mr. Symonds also called attention 
to a payment for 5,500 base-metal touchpieces, 
which proves that Charles I. used these when the 
gold angels became too valuable. These pieces 
have been described by Mr. Grueber in ‘ Med. 
Il.,’ pl. xxxiii. 23. Sir Henry Howorth, Col. 
Morrieson, and Miss Farquhar also spoke. 

Mr. J. G. Milne read a paper on a ‘ Find of 
Alexandrian Tetradrachms of Tiberius.’ This 
hoard contained one coin of Ptolemy II., a 
considerable number of Ptolemy XIII., and 136 
tetradrachms of the seventh year of Tiberius, 
about which time it must have been buried. 
Ptolemaic silver remained in circulation as late 
as the third century A.p., though it appears that 
the tetradrachms of Tiberius did not. A re- 
markable and inexplicable fact about this hoard 
was that the weights of the tetradrachms ranged 
from 54 to 134 grammes. The workmanship of 
the dies varied considerably, the reverse as a rule 
— much more carelessly executed than the 
obverse. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Dec. 13.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions to the menagerie during Novem- 
ber.—Dr. H. Hammond Smith exhibited a 
mounted specimen of a male red grouse from 
Abington, Lanarkshire, which displayed a curious 
variety of the ordinary plumage of this species.— 
Mr. D. Seth-Smith, Curator of Birds, exhibited 
some skins of the Australian yellow-rumped 
finch (Munia flaviprymna). The birds had been 
kept in an outdoor aviary in England, and had 
developed certain markings tending towards 
those of another closely allied species, M. cas- 
taneithorax.—Mr. Edwin S. Goodrich read a paper 
‘On the Segmentation of the Occipital Region 
of the Head in the Batrachia Urodela,’ based on 
his studies of the development of the head region 
of the axolotl (Amblystoma  tigrinum).—Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas read a paper entitled ‘ The 
Mammals of the Tenth Edition of Linnzus: 
an Attempt to fix the Types of the Genera and 
the Exact Bases and Localities of the Species.’ 

Dr. W. E. Hoyle, English Member of the Inter- 
national Commission on Zoological Nomenclature, 
explained the Report presented to the Graz 
meeting of the International Zoological Congress, 
and referred in particular to the proposals made 
for the protection of well-known zoological 
names. A discussion followed on the portion 
relating to the formation of an official list of 
most frequently used zoological names. The 
feeling of the meeting was very strongly in favour 
of the International Congress giving its authority 
to the formation of a List of Zoological Names, 
the significance of which should not be altered 
by application of the rules of the International 
Code. It was unanimously agreed to accept the 
action of the Congress if it would adopt this 
course. 








METEOROLOGICAL.—Dec. 21.—Mr. H. Mellish, 
President, in the chair.—Capt. C. H. Ley pre- 
sented his report on the balloon experiments 
which he had carried out at Blackpool in the 
early part of the year. He further read a paper 





on ‘The Meteorological Significance of Small 
Wind and Pressure Variations.’ 

A paper by Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt on ‘ Atmo- 
spheric Waves of Short Period ’ was also read. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Dec. 20.— 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘The Winning of Ooastal 
Lands in Holland,’ by Mr. A. E. Carey. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
London Institution, 4.—‘Spring and its Studies,” Mr. F. M 
Duncan. (Christmas Course.) 
= a Institute of British Architects, 5.—‘ The New General 
ost Office,’ Sir H. Tanner. 
a 8.—‘The Standpoint of Psychology,’ Mr. B. 
umville. 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Sound, Musical and Non-Musical,’ 
Lecture III., Prof. 8. P. Thompson. (Christmas Course.) 
inks Institution, 4—‘Summer, the Pageant of Nature,’ Mr. 


Wep. 
jtmas Course.) 
tudy of 8) mducted by the 
e I., Prof. A. M. 


Mon. 
? 


. M. Duncan. % 

— Society of Arts, 5.—‘A Study plashes, 
Aid of Instantaneous Photography,’ Lecture L 
Worthington. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Sound, Musical and Non-Musical,’ 
ure IV., f.8.P. Thompson. (Christmas Course.) 
Fr. London Institution, 4—‘Autumn and Winter, the Web of 
fe,’ Mr. F. M. Duncan. (Christmas Course.) 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8—‘The Measurement of 

Boiler Deformations, Mr. G. F. Davidson. (Students’ 


Meeting.) 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Sound, Musical and Non-Musical,’ 
Lecture V., Prof. 8.P. Thompson (Christmas Course.) 








Science Gossip. 


THE sun will be in perigee on the afternoon 
of the 3rd prox. The moon will be full on 
the 14th at 10h. 26m. (Greenwich time) in 
the evening, and new on the 30th, at 9h. 45m. 
in the morning. She will be in perigee a 
little after midnight on the 12th, and in 
apogee on the evening of the 24th. No 
large stars will be occulted by the moon 
next month, but several small ones in the 
constellation Taurus on the 11th and 12th. 


Mercury will be visible in the evening 
at the beginning of the month; he will be 
at inferior conjunction with the sun on the 
10th, and visible in the morning after the 
18th, situated in Sagittarius. Venus moves 
during next month from Sagittarius, through 
Capricornus, into Aquarius, and sets later 
each evening; she will be in conjunction 
with the moon (then a small crescent) on 
the 3lst. Mars is now in Scorpio, and enters 
Sagittarius at the end of next month, 
rising a little earlier each morning, and 
increasing slowly in brightness. Jupiter 
is near a Libra, and will be on the meridian 
at 7 o’clock in the morning on the 16th 
prox. Saturn will be stationary on the 
3rd in Pisces, setting earlier each evening. 


FAayeE’s coMET (e, 1910) was observed by 
M. Esmiol at Marseilles on the Ist and 2nd 
inst. ; he states with regard to it :— 

“La cométe a lapparence d’une nébulosité 
irréguliére dont la partie moyenne est un peu 
plus brillante que la périphérie et d’éclat 11% 
12¢ gr. Le diamétre vertical est sensiblement de 
0’°7.”” 


THE astronomical prizes of the Paris 
Academy for this year are thus awarded : the 
Lalande to Drs. Cowell and Crommelin for 
their researches and investigations on 
Halley’s comet ; and the Valz to M. Stéphane 
Javelle for his researches on comets and 
nebule. The Janssen Medal is awarded to 
Prof. W. W. Campbell for his spectroscopic 
discoveries and his numerous investiga- 
tions in that branch of astronomy. 


Dr. WILHELM MEYER, whose death in his 
58th year is announced from Meran, was the 
author of a number of works which did 
much to popularize astronomy. He was for 
a short time Director of the Observatory 
at Geneva, and from 1888 to 1897 at the 
head of the Urania at Berlin. Among his 
best-known works are ‘ Spazierginge durch 





das Reich der Sterne,’ ‘ Auf der Sternwart,’ 
‘Muszestunden eines Naturfreundes,’ ay} 
‘Vom Himmel und der Erde.’ 


THE Companion to the Observatory is isgyej 
for 1911, and, as in previous years, supplies 
the amateur astronomer with all the 
information he is likely to require with 
regard to the positions of the heavenly 
bodies and the phenomena predicted. \y 
Denning has again revised the meteor note, 
and Mr. Maw has supplied a number j 
observations of double stars. The Obsery. 
tory itself will begin its thirty-fourth volun, 
next month and continue to give, under the 
editorship of Messrs. Lewis and Hollis oj 
the Greenwich Observatory, accounts of 
the progress of astronomy, reports of 
meetings, &c. 


MaApaME CERASKI, examining photographs 
taken by M. Blazko at the Moscow Observs- 
tory, has detected variability (the changes 
between the tenth and eleventh magnitudes) 
in a star which will be reckoned in a general 
list as var. 133, 1910, Canum Venaticorum. 


THE ninth number of Vol. XX XIX. of the 
Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisii 
Italiani, just received, contains a continua- 
tion of the mean places of stars observed at 
Palermo and reduced to the epoch of 1900; 
a note on the diameter of Mars as measured 
at Rome during the opposition of 1909 ;: and 
a@ series of diagrams of the spectroscopic 
images of the sun’s limb as observed at 
Rome and at Moscow from February 18th, 
1876, to October 28th, 1877. 








FINE ARTS 


—~»o— 


A Book of Porcelain: Fine Examples in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Painted 
by William Gibb, with Text by Ber 
nard Rackham. (A. & C. Black.) 


Or all the kinds of pottery which are the 
object of the collector’s quest, the on 
at the present day enjoying the mos 
extended popularity is unquestionably 
porcelain, whether European or that o 
the Far East. The reason of this is two- 
fold : it is in itself a pleasing object, and 
its acquisition is within the reach of every- 
body. For whilst the examples of al 
other forms of the artistic pottery of the 
past are finding their way into national 
museums, and are therefore withdraw 
from the market, the fabrication 
porcelain still continues, and in ever 
increasing quantities. Since there is this 
widespread interest in the art, it followed 
as a matter of course that a demané 
would arise for some account of its history 
and method of manufacture fuller and 
more informing than that given in the 
general histories of ceramic art. Hence 
the origin of the numerous porcelaid 
books of recent years. 

It must be said that in some instanct 
the books were evidently “written # 
order,” being compiled by ready writer 
who probably obtained their informatio? 
from hasty visits to the Reading-Root 
at the British Museum. There wet, 
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however, other volumes wherein the 
authors had spared no pains to obtain 
frst-hand information on the subject— 
we are referring only to the porcelain of 
China and Japan, the authentic history 
of English and Continental porcelain 
having long been accessible to European 
writers— but, from causes beyond the 
control of the authors, even the best of 
these histories leave much to be desired. 
At any rate, the reader rises from their 
perusal with the conviction that we are 
as yet a long way off the time when a 
history of Chinese porcelain will be forth- 
coming, such as we already possess of the 
Greek ceramic art of antiquity. 


Therefore in issuing a new porcelain 
book Messrs. Black were well advised in 
not casting it in the form of a history. If, 
as we infer, they left that phase of the 
venture in the very competent hands of 
Mr. Bernard Rackham, they have been 
amply justified. The result is a porcelain 
book on fresh lines, and lines which 
cannot fail to ensure its success. Briefly 
stated, its scheme consists in a series of 
colour-prints of notable examples of 
Chinese, English, and Continental porce- 
lain, together with an explanatory and 
historical Introduction. The historical 
notices are not polemical, nor are the 
explanatory ones too severely technical. 
They are just of that kind calculated to 
win the attention and instruct the tiro, 
and likewise to merit the approval of the 
initiated—for porcelain now, like the 
ancient cult of Isis, has, apparently, its 
imer circle to whom alone its deeper 
mysteries are revealed. 


With respect to the quality of the 
colour-prints, on which, naturally, the 
suecess of the book will mainly depend, 
it may be said that at first glance they 
suggest a carefully executed series of 
water-colour drawings. They possess much 
of the suavity and refinement pertaining 
to that form of art. The shadows of the 
vases are luminous, and the ornamenta- 
tion contained therein is seen as in a light 
room in nature, and not as the confused 
blur which takes its place in ordinary 
photographs of vases. What is important, 
no distinctive characteristic of the object 
is missed, because, the vases being copied 
by a skilled painter, he has seen those 
refinements of execution which the 
Operator ” might miss, or which, even 
if he saw them, he might not be able to 
tender by the uncertain mechanism of his 
Photographic apparatus. One conven- 
tionality alone Mr. Gibb has introduced 
mto his drawings, namely, the definition 
of the exact shape of the vessels by a 
scarcely perceptible outline, which, how- 
ever, nowise detracts from the artistic 
merit of the illustrations. 


The prints themselves have been repro- 
duced by the so-called three-colour process, 
4 method of illustrating objects of art by 
colour-prints which, it is well known, 

0¢8 not stand high in the estimation of 
either connoisseurs or artists at the present 

y. The assertion that these prints 
possess the quality of “actuality” is 

tile. As a rule they are singularly 





deficient in truth to nature; rather they 
have the appearance of crude and garish 
coloured photographs, fit only to tickle 
the taste of the groundlings. It may, 
however, be remembered that in the first 
specimens of prints produced by the three- 
colour process some years since, the 
tints were not of this extravagant cha- 
racter. In point of fact, some of them 
reproduced those qualities of tone we are 
accustomed to associate with good pic- 
torial art. But it was said they were 
not the result solely of three mechanical 
processes. Also, their cost of production 
was prohibitive when they were intended to 
illustrate works of a popular character. 
Be that as it may, it is evident that their 
satisfactory character resulted from their 
being reproductions of paintings (as with 
those in the present volume), and not taken 
directly from the objects themselves. 
Hence it would appear that, if worked on 
these lines, the process may have a future, 
but conditionally on the plates being made 
from faithful copies of the objects, the 
work of skilled artists. 


It is pleasant to be able to add that 
the general presentation of the volume 
is in keeping with the quality of the illus- 
trations. Every detail of production 
has been the subject of painstaking 
forethought. Even the convenience of 
the reader has been consulted. Thus the 
book, although of respectable size, is 
light to handle; the paper is not trans- 
parent nor shiny; when the volume is 
read at night, it does not flash reflections 
of lamp light in the reader’s eyes, nor is 
the printing on the obverse side of the 
page seen through it. The illustrations 
are not scattered over the book, but bound 
together at the end of the text; they 
include no examples of half-tone photo- 
graphs, and other good qualities might 
be added to the list. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Materials of the Painter's Craft. By 
A. P. Laurie, D.Sc. (T. N. Foulis.)—When 
Dr. Laurie in his Preface expresses the hope 
that “‘something of interest will be found 
in the book for many different kinds of 
readers,” we take it that he is expressing a not 
unnatural doubt as to there being enough 
practical painters with an interest in their 
craft to constitute a public. Yet we are 
not sure whether, if such a work were 
presented in a succinct and easily intelligible 
form, with the ultimate conclusions of a 
chemist and craftsman learned in technique, 
the large number of painters to be found 
in this country would not as one man buy 
it at once. Only, if this be the public aimed 
at, the matter must be presented—not his- 
torically, with confusing repetitions of 
virtually the same recipes under quaint dis- 
guises, but practically, as a cook might 
explain the several possible ways of com- 
bining different ingredients, and with full 
descriptions of such methods as lend them- 
selves to modern requirements. 

Dr. Laurie’s book is hardly of this sort. 
He reproduces lengthy descriptions of the 
processes of fresco painting, but hardly 
deals adequately with the technique of egg 
painting or the composition of the various 





“mock temperas” which are offered by 
various colourmen. Other emulsions might 
be devised as media for painting, and this 
is a field in which we should have hoped for 
more definite results from a chemist engaged 
in active research. Doubtless the ideal book 
of practical craftsmanship for the painter 
is difficult to plan. The current division 
of methods into oil, water-colour, and 
tempera painting is evidently unscientific, 
“water-colour”’ being more properly gum 
painting, and the yolk of egg medium one 
of a class of emulsions which are an 
important group by themselves. Yet it is 
equally evident that Dr. Laurie could easily 
have planned this volume more handily . 
than he has done, had he kept strictly to 
business, and eschewed the temptation to 
“reproduce by appropriate description and 
quotation the atmosphere in which ancient 
works were carried out.’ After all, Theo- 
philus and Cennini are now well known and 
accessible, and are hardly welcome here if 
they obscure the results of individual re- 
search. 

The book in fact, while satisfactory as an 
indication that something is being done in a 
field wherein labourers are few, is by no 
means a definite summing-up, such as we 
hoped for from the title and author. A con- 
siderable part of it consists, we believe, 
virtually of reprints of lectures delivered 
before the Society of Arts, and perhaps thus 
to utilize as chapters what were originally 
complete units hardly makes for simplicity 
of design. The result is rather a compromise. 
The general reader may be attracted by the 
picturesque extracts from medieval writings, 
but will never face the detail that accom- 
panies them. The practical student, on 
the other hand, will be annoyed by the 
author’s failure to disengage essentials, and 
by a certain want of proportion, as when 
he refers (p. 376) to the experiments with 
emulsions by Herr Burger as worthy of 
consideration, yet neglects to tell us the 
nature of these experiments, while on p. 370 
he chronicles the unimportant experiments 
of an English painter with a vaguely de- 
scribed medium which could have had only 
the most limited virtue, as it was merely 
added to the ordinary oil colours of com- 
merce. On p. 334 Jan van Eyck is de- 
scribed as the elder brother of Hubert. 


Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan. 
By Sir Francis Piggott. (Batsford.)—As 
a careful study in the logical development of 
pattern this book may be recommended to 
designers. Sir Francis Piggott has a keen 
sense of purity in design, which he defines 
not without point for his own argument: 
‘* By a pure design I mean one belonging 
to a certain class which is based on a definite 
origin, and which preserves that origin 
clearly discernible through all its develop- 
ments.” The book aims at establishing 
such continuity of development, first in 
Japanese diapers and lattices, and_finally 
and most completely in the key borders 
which, Sir Francis claims, travelled from 
China to Greece. This last and longest 
chapter is by no means, as its author appears 
to fear, tedious; it is, on the contrary, an 
admirable example of how interesting the 
most abstract question of the mathematics 
of design may become without any aid from 
symbolism. For, although one of the reasons 
Sir Francis offers for claiming for China 
priority of development of these “ Pakwa” 
borders is that in China the Pakwa element 
was an accepted religious symbol, as in 
Greece it was not, he makes no attempt 
to explain any detailed significance for its 
use in these borders. This fact and the 
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entire omission of even conjectural dates 
somewhat weaken this part of his argument. 
Where, therefore, at the introduction into 
these borders of that other Oriental symbol, 
the svastika or wheel of life, he admits 
that its appearance is fortuitous, and suggests 
that it was probably after this accidental 
development that it was recognized as having 
occult significance, we are tempted to reply 
that in simpler fashion the decorated form 
of the Pakwa divining rod was a device as 
inevitable in rudimentary space-planning. - 

It may be that Sir Francis Piggott has 
stronger reasons than he produces for assum- 
ing that the Pakwa was symbol first and 
designer’s element afterwards, and in any 
case his argument for the Chinese origin of 
these key patterns does not depend on the 
question of their symbolism, but rests on @ 
well-established structural sequence in the 
development of the diapers from which they 
originated, and which appear to have been 
unknown in Greece. His criticism of the 
way in which the Greeks borrowed a few 
isolated fragments from a coherent system 
of decoration and developed from them with 
meaningless ingenuity seems difficult to 
refute. 


Apart from this main thesis, the contents 
of the book are somewhat fragmentary, but 
always interesting. In dealing with the 
pictorial art of the East the author is inclined, 
like most writers, to over-estimate the degree 
in which it differs from the best art of the 
West. ‘‘ How is it possible,” he asks as 
one of the riddles of Japanese art, ‘for con- 
vention and art-vitality so to coexist ?” 
Surely this is a superficial difficulty, and 
implies an instinct for artistic values in 
Western art less sure than that which he dis- 
plays in dealing with that of his adopted 
country. One of the great difficulties of 
the West is the lack of assured conventions, 
accepted yet elastic boundaries within which 
artists can work. Lacking these, a design 
is hardly likely to satisfy the author’s own 
definition of purity. 


Old Pictures: How to Collect Them. By 
A. Ernest Harley. (Edinburgh, Schulze & 
Co.)—There is no royal road to picture- 
collecting, and we do not think that Mr. 
Harley’s book will do much to smooth over 
the difficulties of an intricate and delicate 
“hobby.” There have been many “ guides ”’ 
on this subject, few of which have had any 
practical value, for the “lives”’ of artists, 
and the matter of signatures, of which 
many of these guides are made up, are to be 
found treated more exhaustively in Bryan’s 
book, which does not pretend to be a guide 
to picture-collecting. 


Mr. Harley has an intimate knowledge 
of the technique which characterizes many 
of the old masters, and the methods of 
cleaning and restoring—most of which are 
bad ; but, whilst this knowledge is decidedly 
valuable, we question whether it goes far 
towards the making of a good collector. 
The value of signatures is borne out in the 
author’s amusing story of a much varnished 
picture, on which, on the removal of its 
various “ coats,” five signatures were found : 
“* Two [of its previous owners] had plumped 
for Herring, and three for Morland ”’ ! 


“ famous dramatic author and critic 
of the eighteenth century published admir- 
able principles of what constituted good 
plays, and by his own performances demon- 
strated what were irretrievably bad ones 
—so wide apart are theory and practice. 
The fact is that no amount of book-know- 
ledge, or even of picture-study, will make 
a good collector unless the flair of the expert 





is an inborn faculty. Spurious old masters 
are so abundant and so widely treasured 
by their owners that it is not necessary to 
emphasize the point. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue §8.P.C.K. have done well in pub- 
lishing Mrs. Tirard’s little work ‘ The Book 
of the Dead.’ The book of ‘Coming Forth 
to Day’—to give it its Egyptian title— 
presents one of the most difficult problems 
in Egyptian religion, not so much, perhaps, 
because of its own ambiguity, as because of 
the frequent alterations that it underwent 
during the period of at least four thousand 
years in which copies of it were buried with 
the Egyptian dead. Mrs. Tirard, however, 
has done all that is possible to give a con- 
nected and probable account of its contents, 
its history, and its aims; and as she relies 
for the most part on well-tried guides like 
Sir Gaston Maspero and M. Naville, the 
result is in every way satisfactory. 

As to the object with which the book 
was written and buried, it could not be 
summed up better than in the Introduction 
which M. Naville contributes to Mrs. Tirard’s 
volume. He declares that it meant “a 
life renewed like that on this earth; the 
power of the dead to transport himself 
whither he would; the right to identify 
himself. with Osiris and with other gods ; 
and lastly, preservation from corruption.” 

Mrs. Tirard is also right in insisting that 
the morality shown in the “ Negative Con- 
fession’’ and other parts of ‘The Book of 
the Dead’ is superior to anything else of 
the kind which has yet come down to us from 
the ancient world. It is the only clear 
instance in any pre-Christian religion of 
a belief in a system of rewards and punish- 
ment in a future state. She might have 
added that the myth of Osiris, to which 
it is certainly attached, and from which 
she would derive its origin, is not, appa- 
rently, a native of Egypt ; but that would 
perhaps have taken her outside the scope 
of her work. The volume may be heartily 
recommended as an excellent introduction 
to a difficult subject. 


In the last number but one of the Annales 
of the Service des Antiquités, Sir Gaston 
Maspero supplies some interesting informa- 
tion concerning @ modern reproduction of 
the so-called vocal statue of Memnon, the 
“ salute ’’ of which to the rising sun formed 
one of the marvels of antiquity. In 1901 
two of the great stones in the hypostyle hall 
of the Temple of Edfu showed signs of 
falling, and were supported on an iron struc- 
ture as a temporary measure. From this 
date until five years ago, when the impro- 
vised iron support was exchanged for one 
of wood and concrete, the stones every 
morning at sunrise gave forth noises like 
revolver shots, sometimes single and at 
intervals, sometimes in a continuous volley, 
but always terminating in a clear and 
vibrating sound like a deep sigh. This is 
supported by the evidence given officially 
by M. Barsanti who was in charge of the 
works ; M. Carlo Oropesa, the painter em- 

loyed by the Cairo Museum ; and M. Henri 

ieron, who was occupied with some of the 
architectural details. 


In another article in the same number of 
the Annales Sir Gaston cites some instances 
of the prevalence among the Egyptians of 
to-day of superstitions met with in Phara- 
onic times. He tells two amusing stories 
of the supposed apparition of persons who 
died a violent death on the scene of the 





a 
catastrophe, but they are too long to quot 
here. He also clears up some doubt as to 
the mysterious temple which the native 
believe to exist on the west bank of th 
Nile near Abu Simbel. Prof. Breasteg 
recently searched for this, and found g 
rock with two natural openings which 9 
some distancs resembles a buried temple, 
the illusion being increased by the fact tha: 
its surface is covered with prehistoric 
sketches, among which are giraffes, ostriches, 
boats, and the like. Sir Gaston assures yy 
that a regular legend has grown up round 
this, to the effect that the Director of the 
Service periodically searches for this temple, 
finds it, and then sees it disappear like 
the castle in Scott’s ‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ 
He says that the legend in one form or 
another has now been going on for cen. 
turies, and that the oldest variant of jt 
presupposes the existence of a real temple, 
He also says that he has never looked for it 
himself, although every native from Esneh 
to Wady Halfa is willing to swear that he has, 


In the current number of the Revue & 
U Histoire des Religions M. George Foucart, 
reviewing Mr. N. de G. Davis’s ‘ Rock. 
Tombs of El] Amarna,’ states that he has 
always refused to believe in the gaiety of 
the Egyptian tomb. The extreme delight 
which the servants of Ay, for example, are 
depicted at El Amarna as showing at their 
master’s elevation in rank is only intro- 
duced for the sake of ensuring its repetition, 
with all its flattery for their master, in the 
next world. Thus, he says, we see that the 
conceptions current in the City of the Sun- 
disk were strictly linked with the traditional 
religious thought of Egypt; and that, al- 
though a different art may have been em- 
ployed in their representation, the episodes 
portrayed on the walls of its tombs in no 
way differ in essence from those which 
adorn the mastaba of Memphis or the 
hypogeum of Thebes. He considers that 
the whole culture of El Amarna shows on 
close investigation a strong influence from 
Hermopolis, grafted on the ancient Helio- 
politan religious teaching. M. Foucart is 
generally right in these matters, and the 
theory that the El Amarna culture owed 
much to Semitic or Proto-Greek tendency 
is now dying out. The suggestion by the 
same excellent scholar that the Archzo- 
logical Survey should now take up and 
publish the Royal Tombs of Khuenaton’s 
new capital is certainly worth the Director's 
attention, but we fancy that money diff 
culties stand in the way. 


The number of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies just published is unusually interest- 
ing. Mr. Dawkins’s article on 
‘ Archeology in Greece’ is not only good in 
itself, but also up to date, last year’s and this 
year’s excavations alone being dealt with 
The Germans seem to be doing good work 
at Tiryns, Schliemann having, as Mr. 
Dawkins notes, left plenty of relics behind 
him. Among these are mural paintings, 
one of them representing a boar-hunt with 
white dogs attacking boars caught in a net. 
The German School has also gracefuliy ceded 
to the British the site of the Eleusinion a 
Kalfria tes Sochas, a little to the south of 
Sparta, although nothing of importance 
seems to have been since found there. 
Dr. Arthur Evars’s work at Crete has already 
been described in his letter to The Times; 


but Mr. Seager and Miss Hall, working  [ 


Gournia fo. the Philadelphia Museum, have 
discovered about a hundred and fifty burials 
of an entirely new type. The bodies were 
found in “ inverted jars of pottery, with the 
knees drawn up to the chin, the corpse having 
been trussed and put into the jar head fore 
most, so that when the whole was inver 
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the body remained in a sitting posture.” 
The date is said to be fixed as a little earlier 
than that of the chamber-tombs at Knossos, 
and neither difference of period nor differ- 
ence of wealth seems, we are told, suffi- 
cient to account for such wide divergence 
between the two modes of disposal of the 
dead. 

Another article by Prof. Percy Gardner 
on some new bronzes in the Ashmolean 
Museum tells us that nearly all the large 
bronze statues have disappeared, and that 
we only know the great masterpieces in 
consequence by marble copies made in 
Roman times. Hence the importance, 
according to Prof. Gardner, of the bronze 
statuettes still left to us, which he says often 
serve better to train the eye than the study 
of the restored and touched-up marble statues 
in Rome and elsewhere. He also says that 
the careful measurements of the bronzes 
sometimes taken by modern archeologists 
are generally wasted, as the makers merely 
worked by eye. 


In the same number Mr. T. W. Allen has 
an excellent article on ‘ The Catalogue of the 
Ships in Homer,’ wherein he draws attention 
to the fact that the geographical description 
of Greece there given is extremely exact, 
and presents a lifelike picture of Greece in 
“the pre-Dorian heroic age.” An Achean 
king then ruled over Mycene, Corinth, 
Sicyon, and a part of the Southern Pelo- 
ponnesus ; while Argos was a separate power, 
as was the Peloponnesian kingdom of 
Pylos, and Thessaly was divided into six 
“baronies.” The Homeric account of the 
Trojan forces, on the other hand, shows that 
the author knew only the coast of Asia, and 
that his information. was accurate only at 
the south-western corner of the continent, 
where the inhabitants of Cos and Calymnos 
had trading relations with the Asiatics. 
Mr. Allen sees reason, therefore, to reject 
most of the conclusions of Niese, and thinks 
that Homer must have put together the 
Homeric poems and have “adapted and 
rounded off’? the Catalogue four centuries 
before Pisistratus, or at least as early as 
1000 B.c. Incidentally, he remarks that 
Homer did fairly well by the Greek generals, 
having managed to get into his epic mention 
of thirty-five out of the forty-three names 
set out in the Catalogue. That the Cata- 
logue itself was part of the “‘ verse-chro- 
nicle”’ of the Achzans, whether written or 
not, which was in the possession of the bards, 
he has no doubt. 


The story of the Amazons is gradually 
being sifted out. In the current number of 
the Revue Archéologique (published on the 
Ist of this month, though dated ‘“‘ Sept.- 
Oct.” !), M. A. J. Reinach reproduces the 
figure of the female warrior photographed 
and drawn by Miss Dodd from the rock at 
Boghaz Keui, and published by Prof. Sayce, 
as noted in The Atheneum at the time, 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology for January last. M. Reinach 
agrees with Prof. Sayce in thinking the 
figure Hittite, and more particularly one 
of the warrior-priestesses of the Cappa- 
docian-Hittite goddess Ma, afterwards 
called by the Romans Bellona. Prof. Sayce 
further drew attention to the passage in the 
Iliad’ wherein Priam recalls his fight with 
the Amazons on the banks of the river 
Sangarios, also called the Sagur and Sagurra, 
while Sangara was the name of a king of 
Carchemish, the Hittite city. 


M. Reinach now points out that sagaris 
was an Asiatic name for the axe or hatchet 
with which these women-warriors were 
armed, and that Attis, the lover of Cybele, 
?ften equated with Ma, was said to have 





been born on the shores of the Sangarios. 
He also draws a parallel between the hipa 
with which the names of many Hittite 
princesses (e.g., Gilukhipa, Tadukhipa) ter- 
minate, and the hippé of the names of many 
cities in Asia Minor said to have been 
founded by the Amazons. Mr. Allen, by 
the way, in the article mentioned above, 
seems to think the evidence for this iden- 
tification of the legendary Amazons with the 
Hittite priestesses rather slender. 


In a recent report to the Académie des 
Inscriptions on the excavations at the Lucus 
Furrine at Rome, M. Gauckler gives a 
sketch of a curious statue in gilt bronze 
about half life-size. It represents a goddess 
round whom a serpent twines in such a way 
that his coils resemble mummy bandages, 
his head appearing above that of the goddess 
in the form of a crest. In the folds of the 
serpent, which are seven in number, seven 
hen’s eggs have been placed by some wor- 
shipper. The statue was found in a niche 
of the most recently built temple on the 
spot, which is said to have been raised by 
the Emperor Julian; but M. Alphandéry, 
in whose Chronique in the Revue de Il His- 
toire des Religions a representation of the 
figure is included, suggests that it came in 
the first instance from the sanctuary of 
Gaionas, which dates back to 176 a.D. 
What deity, however, does the figure repre- 
sent ? M. Gauckler repudiates the notion 
that it has anything to do with the lion- 
headed god of the worshippers of Mithras, 
who is also shown in the folds of a serpent. 
He refers it instead to a passage of Macrobius 
—trather a late guide—in which he says that 
one of the idols at Hierapolis was accom- 
panied by two feminine statuettes en- 
wrapped by serpents. He also offers some 
rather subtle explanations of the presence 
of the eggs, and quotes the ovorum progenies 
dit Syri of Arnobius as a proof that the 
figure is one of Atargatis. What gives 
some colour to this is that another statue 
was found in a different part of the Janiculum 
which is said to resemble a Syrian Hades or 
Zeus, and may therefore be that of Atar- 
gatis’s consort Hadad. It wasso placed that 
a shaft of light fell upon it at a certain 
hour through cleverly arranged windows, 
in the way recorded of the great statue of 
Serapis at Alexandria. 


From the find of the Mission Pelliot in 
Turkestan recently described in these Notes 
two MSS. have emerged, one of which was 
presented to the Académie des Inscriptions 
at a recent meeting by M. Philippe Berger as 
“one of the oldest Jewish MSS. known.” 
It is in square Hebrew characters, with a 
very rudimentary system_of vowel-points, 
and of the eighth or ninth century A.D. 


A little later M. Chavannes entertained the 
Académie with the description of some of 
the wooden tablets found by Dr. Aurel 
Stein near the Great Wall of China. He 
makes them out to be the remains of books, 
one of which is an edition of the ‘ Yi-King,’ 
or ‘ Book of Changes,’ and of the first century 
B.C. or its successor. If this be so, it is the 
earliest Chinese MS. known. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


In consequence of the many structural 
alterations which are being made to the 
Birmingham Art Gallery, a temporary loan 
has been made of all except the Pre-Raphael- 
ite pictures there housed to the Bradford, 
Nottingham, and other municipal galleries. 
The new rooms will take at least fifteen 
months to complete. 





THE fountain which Mr. J. H. Fitz Henry is 
erecting in the courtyard at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum to the memory of George 
Salting is rapidly approaching completion. 


THE annual exhibition of students’ work 
is now open at the Metropolitan School of 
Art, Dublin. Amongst the most interesting 
exhibits are those in stained glass and metal 
work. In the latter section the Dublin 
School holds the first place in the United 
Kingdom, all the enamels and metal work 
submitted to the examiners in the National 
Competition having been awarded prizes. 


At the annual meeting of the German 
Institute in Florence for the Study of the 
History of Art, held on the 16th inst., some 
interesting communications were made. 
After a brief allusion by Commendatore 
Brockhaus to the death of Prof. von Fabriczy, 
which took place at Tiibingen last October, 
Dr. Giovanni Poggi, Director of the National 
Museum, referred to the controversy which 
raged some years ago between the German 
critic and Dr. Marai, respecting the taber- 
nacle above Verrocchio’s group of ‘The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas’ on the east side 
of the church of Or San Michele. The 
tabernacle was ordered in 1423 from Dona- 
tello, the niche beneath being destined 
for a figure of St. Louis, but subsequently 
this figure was removed. In 1463 the niche 
was acquired by the guild of merchants who 
later placed in it Verrocchio’s group. Dr. 
von Fabriczy maintained that the present 
tabernacle is Donatello’s original, made in 
1423; Dr. Marai, supported by many other 
critics, contended that it belonged to a later 
period, deeming it impossible that it could 
have been produced in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. Dr. Poggi has now proved 
from documents that Fabriczy was right. 
In view of these incontrovertible facts, 
many theories respecting architectural evo- 
lution in the period of the Renaissance must 
collapse. It is a matter of great regret that 
the distinguished German savant should not 
have lived to see the opinion, which he 
persistently upheld in spite of adverse 
criticism, thus triumphantly vindicated. 


OTHER speakers at this meeting were Prof. 
Thuillet, who ascribed a fresco from the 
ancient Church of S. Biagio to Bernardo 
Daddi; Prof. Giglioli, who attributed a 
portrait in the Pitti to Tintoretto; and 
Prof. Brockhaus, who spoke of the famous 
panorama of Rome drawn by the Florentine 
Francesco Rosselli between 1480 and 1490. 


Pror. HuELSEN, who has now settled in 
Florence, gave anaccount of anancient marble 
slab which, with two others, came to light in 
Rome when the Palazzo Venezia was demo- 
lished. All three were originally in St. 
Mark’s at Venice, and how they came to 
Rome is a mystery. They appear to belong 
to the eighth or ninth century, the one in 
question having been adapted as_ the 
tombstone of a Florentine who died in 
1316 and belonged to a family of the 
name of Plactina or Platina. 


An appeal has been issued, widely signed 
by scholars of repute both abroad and at 
home, for support towards erecting a 
memorial bust to Prof. Mau at Pompeii, 
which is associated with his best work. It is 
felt that many of the Professor’s friends and 
admirers would like to contribute. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in England and 
acknowledged by Mr. A. H. Smith, 22, 
Endsleigh Street, W.C., Treasurer of the 
British School at Rome. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


4 1 Academy, Winter Exhibition. 
"3 Bolreenth Landscape Exhibition, Press View, 5, Pall Mal! 
East. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A Book of Old Carols. Edited by 


H. J. L. J. Massé and Charles Kennedy 
Scott. 2 vols in 1. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
Of Carol books the number is legion; that 
under notice is, however, a special one. In 
every case the text of the carols selected 
is that of the original writers, although 
occasionally as many as sixty verses have 
been omitted, of which, Mr. Massé humor- 
ously remarks, *“no one should complain.” 
Of the twenty carols in the first volume 
no fewer than fifteen are ‘‘ published for the 
first time in this country in their original 
form.” There is the “‘ Als ich bei meinen 
Schafen wacht ” with its quaint echo effects, 
taken from Boehme’s ‘ Deutsches Kinder- 
lied,’ and in the cadence on the word 
“Domino” there is no leading note, as is 
sometimes printed. A beautiful old French 
Noél in chorale form, “Le vermeil du 
soleil,” dates from the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The last four carols, 
Provengal, Béarnais, and Basque, are 
specially characteristic both in rhythm and 
melody. English versions are provided of 
the quaint words of the last two, which are 
written in the Souletin dialect. 

The second volume is quite as interesting, 
and of the seventeen numbers, fifteen are 
published here for the first time. It contains 
** Qui creavit ccelum, lully, lully, lu,” sung 
by the nuns of St. Mary, Chester, and 
probably the earliest carol composed in 
England. In both volumes the ably written 
accompaniments are by Mr. C. Kennedy 
Scott. 


A Picture Song Book. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.)—This Song Book presents a combination 
of the arts of music, poetry, and painting. 
It consists largely of Scotch, English, French, 
and Italian folk-songs, among which we find 
‘“*Sumer is icumen in,” arranged for solo 
voice, and “ Pastime with good company,” 
attributed to Henry VIII., besides old 
nursery rhymes. There are a few choice 
French chansons and the Italian ‘Son 
Italiano.’ The only classical song is Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Waldesgesprich.’ The attractive 
pictures (one to each of the forty-six num- 
bers) are by the Earl of Carlisle, well 
known for his pretty work in water colours. 


A Century of Ballads, 1810-1910. By 
Harold Simpson. (Mills & Boon.)—There are 
two kinds of ballads, the simple and the art 
ballad, and the term was used generally for 
settings of a poem of the narrative order. Of 
the latter kind Schubert and Loewe be- 
queathed to the world some noble specimens. 
Those of Loewe contained many stanzas 
before the story came to an end; those 
of Schubert might be termed music-dramas 
on a small scale. In England, during the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, ballads flourished exceedingly. 
Our author, indeed, who in his too brief 
introductory chapters traces the ballad 
during that period, is bound to admit that 
as they increased in quantity, they decreased 
in quality. 

Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ gave birth to 
ballad operas, and then the terms “ ballad ”’ 
and “song” were used indiscriminately. 
Thus Horn’s still popular ‘Cherry Ripe’ 
is sometimes called a ballad, sometimes a 





song. Weiss’s ‘Village Blacksmith’ is 
generally called a song, though the poem is 
rather of the ballad order. 


Mr. Simpson, in referring to the melody of 
“Home, Sweet Home,’ only says that it 
seems quite certain that Bishop composed it. 
According to Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ Bishop 
actually confessed to William Chappell that 
he wrote it. With regard to Hatton’s 
setting of Herrick’s ‘To Anthea’ our author 
expresses two opinions which will probably 
be endorsed by most musicians: one is that 
it is the finest love ballad in the English 
language, the other that it is essentially 
Sir Charles Santley’s own. 


We could quote many interesting state- 
ments and amusing stories, but the former 
do not call for criticism, and the latter we 
can safely leave to the readers of the book. 
Mr. Simpson describes his volume as “‘ only 
entertaining.” It is, however, something 
more than that, and never becomes dry. 
There are numerous illustrations: por- 
traits of composers and singers of the present 
day, facsimiles of letters and songs, &c. 


Choruses for Female, Male, and Mixed 
Voices. (Breitkopf & Hirtel.)—Schubert 
and Schumann are not forgotten, but at the 
present day Brahms, as a writer of songs, 
is a favourite. We have before us some 
of his part-songs for female voices, namely, 
the three beautiful numbers of Op. 37, ‘O 
bone Jesu,’ ‘ Adoramus,’ and ‘ Regina 
Celi.’ The music is clever, yet, although 
Nos. 2 and 3 are in canon throughout, not 
pedantic. For men’s voices there are the 
five excellent numbers of Op. 41. Again, for 
mixed voices there are the four series of 
‘German Folk-Songs,’ and in music of this 
kind Brahms was facile princeps ; also the 
two series of ‘ Marienlieder,’ settings of old 
texts founded on legends concerning the 
Virgin; ‘Mary’s Way to Church’ is very 
popular. We would also name ‘On Craig 
Dhu’ in six parts, an impressive tone- 
picture of Nature, by Mr. Frederick Delius ; 
and three clever, effective part-songs, ‘ Too 
Soon so Fair,’ ‘ The Wind and the Day,’ and 
‘Scythe Song,’ by the American composer 
Arthur Foote, Op. 68, Nos. 1-3. All the 
Brahms choruses have English versions 
by E. Oxenford as well as the original texts. 
The prices are nost moderate. 


Trois Danses Tristes. By Cyril Scott. 
(B. Schott’s Sdhne.)—As a rule dances 
are bright and lively. Chopin, however, 
composed a waltz in a minor key and 
of melancholy character, and it may 
have suggested to Mr. Scott these 
‘Elegiac,’ ‘Oriental,’ and ‘ Languishing’ 
Dances. The composer is sometimes in- 
clined to go very far out of the beaten 
track in the matter of form, and in avoiding 
cadences, resting-points which, if not intro- 
duced too frequently, are helpful. In 
the pieces under consideration these 
matters are judiciously treated. Moreover 
the chromatic element is used in modera- 
tion, while melody of simple yet poetical 
character is ever present. Hence all three 
numbers are interesting and attractive. 


Standard Musical Biographies. By George 
P. Upton. (Hutchinson & Co.)—The idea 
of giving short biographies is in keeping 
with the spirit of the age; and our author 
has managed in a very few pages—in some 
instances in a little over one page—to speak 
of the composers as well as their art-work. 
His decision to “acquaint the reader with 
the total number of compositions in each 


——— 
quality of music, not the quantity, is th 
important thing. Better use could he, 
been made of the space. In naming stan 
works his selection is at times faulty. Ry 
instance, among Beethoven’s “ greatest ove. 
tures ”’ he cites the four to his opera ‘ Fidelip' 
the last of which is really unimportan, 
Again, Mozart’s youthful operetta ‘ Bastie, 
and Bastienne’ is mentioned in a list of 
Mozart’s “ greatest works” which includy 
‘Figaro’ and ‘Don Juan. A good accouy 
is given of Wagner. Mention is made of , 
“finale to Marschner’s ‘ Vampyr.’” Thi 
refers merely to the Allegro for Aubry’; 
aria “Wie ein schéner Friihlingsmorgen,” 
which he wrote for his brother Albert to gj 
in place of the original ending disliked by 
the latter. 


Of Sir Edward Elgar’s oratorios we reag 
that they “‘ only need the accessories of the 
stage to give them genuine operatic effect” 
Of Liszt we are told that “all his large 
works display the influence of Wagner,” 
but that is too wide a statement. In som 
cases Liszt influenced Wagner, but they 
have generally been judged in reverse order. 
Mr. Upton is no admirer of Strauss’s late 
works, which “ have perplexed, if not dis 
tressed, the common people.” There is an 
uncomfortable misprint on p. 27. Beet- 
hoven’s second period is said to extend from 
“Op. 20 to Op. 200”! 


We have named a few of the statements 
to which exception might be taken, but for 
the most part this is a very good volume, 
More than a hundred composers are dis- 
cussed, and there are over sixty illustra. 
tions. 








Musical Gossip. 


On Monday evening at Covent Garden, 
in Strauss’s ‘Salome,’ Mr. Philip Brozel 
impersonated Herodes. It is neither an 
easy nor a grateful part, but in his rendering 
there were many good points, especially 
in the scene near the end in which Salome 
asks for the blood of the prophet. Madame 
Aino Ackté in the title-part played and sang 
with subtlety and strength ; she was evidently 
in the vein. Mr. Clarence Whitehill, too, 
was at his best. 


Mr. BEECHAM’S season closes this evening 
with the same opera, which will have been 
performed four times this week. In place 
of ‘ Elektra,’ as first announced, it will be 
preceded by Strauss’s Symphonic Poem 
* Ein Heldenleben.’ 


On Tuesday evening at the Little Theatre 
Miss Kingston produced a one-act play 
entitled “The Fotheringay,’ which was 
preceded by a ballet, ‘Les Petits Riens, 
music by Mozart. The composer wrote it 
when in Paris in 1778 for the celebrated 
ballet-master Noverre, as we know from 4 
letter which Mozart sent to his father. 
According to the theatre bill, it was per- 
formed once at the Paris Grand Opéra on 
June llth, 1778, and then no more was 
heard of it until M. Victor Wilder, after the 
la of about a century, found the score 
in the library of the Opéra. 


A FURTHER series of concerts is announced 
by the Classical Society, the first of which 
will take place on January 11th. 


Mr. Freix GaDE, a relative of the Danish 
composer Niels W. Gade, has just left 
Edinburgh to take up an appointment 4 
Professor of the Violin in Melbourne Uni- 
versity. Mr. Gade was a pupil of the 
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ivately under M. Ysaye. He has taken 
a leading part in the musical life of Edin- 
burgh for many years, and latterly had 
earned the gratitude of hundreds of local 
music-lovers by his admirable series of 
Sunday-evening orchestral concerts at the 
King’s Theatre. 


Ar the first concert of the Dublin Amateur 
Orchestral Society, held last week, Mr. J. F. 
Lachet’s incidental music to the late J. M. 
§ynge’s ‘ Deirdre of the Sorrows’ was per- 
formed. It consists of a Prelude, Inter- 
mezzo, and Funeral March, the first number 
being perhaps the most successful of the 
three. 


Tue DUBLIN ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY’S last 
concert for the year, held last week, was 
one of the best yet given by the Society. The 
works performed included Dvorak’s ‘ From 
the New World’ Symphony, Sinigaglia’s 
‘Piedmontese Dances,’ and Goldmark’s 
‘Sakuntala ’ Overture. 


Tue death is announced of Angelo Neu- 
mann, the well-known director of the 
leipsic Stadttheater, who in collaboration 
with Dr. Foérster obtained from Wagner 
the right to perform the ‘ Ring’ in various 
countries. In his ‘ Personal Reminiscences 
of Wagner,’ published a few years ago, an 
English translation of which was recently 
reviewed in these columns, he gave a full 
account of the difficulties, financial and 
artistic, which had to be overcome before he 
obtained that right, also of subsequent 
difficulties connected with performances 
themselves in various cities. London was 
visited in 1882, when four cycles—the first 
in England—were given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Neumann was a man of great 
energy, and the success which he met with 
abroad was thoroughly well-deserved; in 
1882 London was not ripe for the ‘ Ring,’ 
but the seed sown soon bore good fruit. The 
impressario settled in Prague in 1885 as 
director of the German National Theatre. 
He died there suddenly on the 19th of this 
month at the age of 72. 


Mr. JosePpH GODDARD, author of ‘The 
Philosophy of Music’ (1862), ‘The Rise of 
Music,’ and other works, passed away at his 
residence at Hampstead on the 9th inst. 
at the age of 77. Shortly before his 
death he had completed ‘A Comparative 
View of the Development of Opera in Italy, 
Germany, France, and England,’ which is 
now in the press. 


Frav Luise LANGHAUS-JAPHA, pianist 
and composer, who studied with Robert 
and Clara Schumann at Diisseldorf in the 
fifties, and in 1858 married the well-known 
writer F. Wilhelm Langhaus, has just died 
at the ripe age of 85. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sty. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Concert, 7, ladium. 
~ _ National Sunday League Concert, 4 Queen's Hall. 
all. 


Hos. Bat, Seusa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen's 
x. Royal Choral Society (‘Messiah’), 8, Royal Albert Hall. 














DRAMA 
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AN ITALIAN ‘HAMLET’ IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


_Iy connexion with Prof. Robertson’s 
interesting article on ‘Shakespeare on the 

ntinent’’ in vol. v. of the ‘ Cambridge 

istory of English Literature,’ there could 
‘ardly be a stronger proof of the absolute 
ignorance of our greatest poet that prevailed 
i Italy in the early part of the eighteenth 


century than the fact that a man of Apostolo 

Zeno’s vast learning could write a play on 

Hamlet without, apparently, ever havin 

heard of Shakespeare’s tragedy. ‘ Ambleto 

was a “ melodrama ”’ in the true sense of the 
term, i.e. a play for music, which was written 
before Zeno went to Vienna as Court poet, 
with the assistance of Pariati, also a man 
of great learning, and produced at the San 

Cassiano theatre in Venice in 1706, with 

music by Francesco Gasparini. 

The story is based on Saxo Grammaticus, 
with some truly remarkable variations, 
introduced to bring it into line with the 
traditions of melodrama. These are the 
characters :— 

Ambleto, in love with Veremonda. 

Veremonda, Princess of Allanda, in love with 
Ambleto. 

Fengone, the usurping King, also in love with 

eremonda. 

Gerilda, the Queen, who has married her husband’s 
murderer against her will. 

Ildegarde, a Danish princess, who, besides being in 
ove with Ambleto, has played a part in 
Feng »ne’s past. 

Valdemaio, the general who has _ conquered 
Allanda, also in love with Veremonda. 

Siffrido Captain of the King’s guards. 


The plot may be summarized as follows. 
Ambleto knows that the King has murdered 
his father, Orvendillo, and therefore pre- 
tends madness to allay all suspicions. The 
play opens with Gerilda betraying a plot to 
her husband, whom she really hates, from a 
sense of duty towards the King. Valdemaro 
returns victorious, and asks for Veremonda’s 
hand as a reward. Veremonda begs the 
King not to give her to her country’s con- 
queror. He gladly consents, and proposes 
to make Ildegarde Valdemaro’s wife; but 
they agree to leave each other free, owing 
to the existence of prior attachments. 

The King, who suspects Ambleto’s designs, 
decides to put him to the tests recorded by 
Saxo. First he is left with Veremonda, 
while the King watches them in hiding ; 
but she warns him of his danger by writing 
on the ground with a spear, and he leaves 
the stage before betraying himself. The King 
now makes violent love to Veremonda, who 
rejects his suit. Then the King decides to 
go away, leaving the Queen in command in 
his absence, with orders that a faithful 
guard shall be in hiding in the Queen’s 
apartments and listen to any talk she may 
have with her son. But Siffrido betrays 
this design to Ambleto, who kills the guard 
before speaking to his mother. The inter- 
view, like Shakespeare’s, is based on Saxo, 
and is the one scene in the play where there 
is any similarity between ‘ Ambleto’ and 
‘ Hamiet.’ 

L’ urna real 


A’ novelli imenei cangiando in ara, 


“cc 


in this scene, faintly suggests “ the funeral 


bak’d meats.” 

Suddenly Siffrido enters and tells Ambleto 
that Valdemaro has carried off Veremonda. 
Ambleto overtakes them, and tells them 
that he is only feigning madness. He 
commands Valdemaro’s obedience as his 
king, and pardons his offence. Valdemaro 
goes, when the King finds Ambleto and 
Veremonda together, and remarks that a 
man who has sense enough to carry off 
Veremonda is not so very mad, after all. 
Luckily Valdemaro returns to explain matters, 
and is again pardoned, as he is too powerful 
for the King to punish. 

In Act III. the King decides to repudiate 
his wife in order to marry Veremonda. 
She again refuses, when she is told that 
Ambleto’s life, which is forfeit for the slaying 
of the guard depends on her answer. 
Ambleto bids her accept the King’s offer, 





as he is nearly ready to act ; and Valdemaro, 
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at Ambleto’s command, now consents to 
take Ildegarde as his bride. Siffrido tells the 
Queen of the plot, and she determines to 
pretend to sympathize with it, as she hopes 
that, by betraying it at the last moment, 
she may regain her influence with the King. 

Ambleto enters with a chorus, dressed as 
Bacchus. The King proposes to drink a 
pledge in a cup given him by Siffrido. 
Ambleto seizes it to drink to him, but is 
prevented by Siffrido, as it is poisoned. 
Siffrido passes it to the Queen, who dashes 
it to the ground and goes off. Ambleto 
returns with a second cup, which he hands to 
Valdemaro, who hands it to the King. 
The King drains it, and goes off with the 
shrinking Veremonda. But the wine is so 
heavily drugged that he falls into a deep 
sleep before he can consummate the marriage. 
He wakes to find himself in chains, and is 
hurried off to execution by Siffrido, when all 
ends happily. 

From the above analysis it is clear that 
Zeno knew nothing of ‘Hamlet.’ The 
obvious device of a poisoned cup is the only 
point of similarity in the two versions. 


Lacy CoLiison-MORLEY. 














Dramatic Gossip. 


PANTOMIMES and children’s plays have 
become as much a feature of the Christmas 
festivities as roast turkey and plum pudding. 
There isa plentiful supply of children’s plays 
this season ; but the pantomimes proper are 
limited in the West-End houses to two. Of 
this couple, pride of place must be assigned 
to the Drury Lane annual, though the 
Lyceum ‘Cinderella,’ with its troupe of 
comedians largely recruited from the variety 
theatres and given scope to air their 
** specialities,” and with a pretty representa- 
tive of the heroine in Miss Iris Hoey to 
remind the audience of the story now and 
then in the midst of their laughter over inter- 
polated scenes of fun, is bound to have a 
popular following. 


‘ JACK AND THE BEANSTALK ’ ‘is the title 
of the pantomime at the Lane, and Mr. 
Arthur Collins’s latest effort calls for more 
than the usual tribute of superlatives. The 
children will be talking for many weeks to 
come of its wondrous giant, whose size is so 
colossal that only a part of him can be made 
visible at any one time even on Drury Lane’s 
vast stage. They will recall their shrieks 
of laughter over the dry humours of Mr. 
George Graves as the widow who is so dis- 
appointed over her sour-milk cow, and 
encounters such difficulties amidst the bean- 
trees that have darkened her cottage- 
windows within a single night. They will 
laugh in retrospect over the drollery of Mr. 
Harry Randall’s most unroyal prince. And 
they will want to dream themselves back 
again into the gorgeous’ spectacle of 
‘** Titania’s Bower,” where Naiads were to be 
seen disporting themselves in crystal-clear 
water, and fairies flitted about like butter- 
flies, and magic harps glowed everywhere 
with light, and high above a blaze of dazzling 
colour Jack was seen climbing, climbing 
after his lost princess. 


‘PeTeR Pan’ of course has turned up 
afresh at the Duke of York’s. This is his 
seventh year of theatrical existence, and, 
just as he refuses to grow up, so he refuses 
to lose any of his charm and high spirits, 
so he imposes on old and young alike his 
spell of ‘‘ make-believe.’ Mr. Barrie’s 
fantasy has lost none of its old compelling 





power. Its pirates and redskins and mer- 
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maids, its dog-nurse, its hero without 4 
shadow, its exquisite girl-mother Wendy, and 
its truculent filibuster Capt. Hook com- 
mand once more the tears and laughter, 
the wonder and the enthusiasm of audiences 
of all ages, and the satire that the grown-ups 
relish the youngsters seem happily unable 
to perceive. Miss Pauline Chase’s Peter 
Pan is by now a familiar performance, and 
Miss Gertrude Lang’s Wendy almost makes 
us forget Miss Hilda Trevelyan’s tender 
portrait of the heroine. The Hook of Mr. 
Holman Clark is conceived in the proper 
spirit of burlesque ; and those droll charac- 
ters, Smee and Starkey, are once more in 
safe hands. 


‘THE Bive Brrp’ has reappeared at the 
Haymarket, and M. Maeterlinck has written 
a new act, entitled “The Palace of Happi- 
ness,’ for his popular fairy-play. Why the 
poet-playwright should imagine that children 
will find any pleasure in the spectacle of 
gluttony gorging itself at a Gargantuan 
feast which occupies the main part of this 
section of his story it is hard to understand, 
excepton the theory, already timidly advanced 
in these columns, that M. Maeterlinck does 
not, after all, know very much about the 
nature and tastes and fancies of children. 
His ungenerous treatment of the Cat in the 
interests of the Dog; his picture of Nature, 
including the trees and plant-world, as in 
suppressed opposition to man; his putting 
into a boy’s mouth such a phrase as “* There 
is no death” ; and, one fears one must add, 
his vision of the children of the future, 
saddled with the burden of future crimes, do 
not correspond at all with the thoughts that 
enter into young people’s minds. The truth 
of the matter is that the Belgian mystic 
wishes to impose his ideas on his youthful 
hearers rather than to interpret to themselves 
their vague notions and pretty dreams. And 
seemingly they enjoy the experience ; they 
like him in the part of teacher. In no other 
way can the success of ‘The Blue Bird’ be 
explained, though such scenes as those of 
the ‘‘ Land of Memory ” would appeal, and 
rightly so, to any imaginative child. The 
play is repeating its success of last year, 
and the cast is altogether adequate. 


Ir the poetic play of Miss Josephine Pea- 
body’s which won the prize offered by 
Mr. Benson at Stratford-on-Avon, and is 
now being presented at a series of St. James’s 
matinées, stopped short with its first act, 
how easy it would be to hail this first attempt 
with praise! Up to this point the legend 
which owes so much to the art of Robert 
Browning is handled imaginatively and 
effectively, and the Piper, who is its hero, 
is confined to his legitimate work of luring 
away the children from their homes to 
the hollow under the hill. The setting of 
the sleepy medieval town of Hamelin, the 
sound of children’s laughter on the stage, the 
poetry expressed in the author’s treatment, 
her humour as shown in her pictures of the 
comfortable lethargy of the burghers—all 


these features charm the spectator into. 


good humour. But, alas! the Piper soon 
degenerates into a sermonizing mummer who 
delivers tedious speeches about the fate 
of his dead mother, and his mission in life, 
and his reluctance to obey the orders imposed 
on him by Providence ; and so we discover 
that Miss Peabody may be a poet, but is 
certainly not gifted with the sense of drama. 
Mr. F. R. Benson, who as the hero intones his 
speeches as though preaching from a pulpit, 
and Miss Marion Terry, whose exhibition 
of a mother’s agony over the loss of her child 
is effective in its pathos, do their best 
for ‘The Piper’; but the author will have 
to improve vastly on this work if she means 
to adopt the profession of dramatist. 





Mr. Frank WortTHING, & prominent 
American actor, died suddenly at a Detroit 
theatre on Tuesday last. He was first seen 
in London in 1888, and took several import- 
ant parts in Sir Charles Wyndham’s plays 
at the Criterion. He used his training in 
the methods of that master of sentiment 
to good effect in the United States as a 
comedian, especially in plays of English 
origin. 


A NEw and amusing comedy, ‘ Coats,’ by 
Lady Gregory, was produced recently at the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin. The theme of the 
piece is the rivalry between two editors, 
each of whom has written an obituary notice 
of the other. The dialogue is full of crisp 
humour. 


THE performance at the Palladium on 
Boxing Day drew a large and attentive 
audience, Mr. Martin Harvey’s company in 
‘ The Conspiracy’ being specially appreciated. 
There was abundance of dancing, and besides 
other turns an effective little piece in which 
Decima Moore, of late absent from the 
stage, showed sprightliness and gaiety. 


THE CLARENDON PREss is issuing ‘ Early 
Plays from the Italian,’ edited by Mr. R. 
Warwick Bond. This book, which the 
author hopes to follow up by a larger work 
in hand for some time past, is an attempt to 
illustrate, by critical comparison and fully 
annotated texts, the connexion between the 
Latin, Italian, and early Elizabethan comic 
stage, whether in subject and spirit or 
technical forms. 
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~ BOHN’S _ 
LIBRARIES. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


Uniform with the Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift. 
2 vols. 33. 6d. each. 


SWIFT. Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 
“This edition may be taken as the most authoritative 
edition of the verses of the auther of ‘Gulliver,’ and it js 
made complete by a short but illuminative introduction, 
and by an index that enables the student to find ready 
access to any particular poem.”—Scotsman. 








NOW READY. 5s. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. Racrx Rostrysoy’s 


Translation ; together with Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas 

More, and some of his Letters. Edited, with Notes, 

by GEORGE SAMPSON. With an [ntroduction and 

= Bibliography by A. GUTHKELCH, M.A., anda 
ortrait. 


The Latin Text of the ‘ Utopia,’ reprinted from the first 
edition, is given as an Appendix to this volume. 


““A very acceptable reprint... .. Mr. George S. Sampson 
has edited the volume with great care, his notes on More's 
phraseology being exactly what are wanted. Mr. A, 
Guthkelch’s introduction runs only to a page or two, but 
in this he says exactly the right word and no more.” 

Yorkshire Post. 





NEW EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


Translated by the Rev. HENRY CARY. New Edition 
by MARIE LOUISE EGERTON CASTLE. With 
Introduction, Chronological View of his Age, Addi- 
tional Notes, and a Portrait. 


‘* Cary’s translation has proved one of the most satisfying 
volumes of the famous Bohn Library, and in a new edition, 
carefully revised by such a Dantean scholar as Miss _— 
Castle, it should go forward to fresh conquests.. .. Lovers 
of Dante who cannot read the‘ Divine Comedy’ in the 
original will appreciate the enterprise of Messrs. Bell in 
sending out sucha trustworthy reprint.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 





Dr. Headlam’s Aeschylus. 


THE PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. 
A New Prose Translation from a Revised Text by 
WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., and C. E. 3. HEAD- 
LAM, M.A. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 





A New Translation of Homer's Iliad. 


In 2 vols. 38. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. containing Books I.-XII. ready. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. = Trans 


lated into English Prose by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., 
Head Master of the King’s Schvol, Ely. With 
Portrait. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


‘*Bohn has soared beyond criticism. It is 
a national institution.”—Daily Chronicle. 


This famous Series now includes 
nearly 750 volumes in all depart- 
ments of Literature. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


of the Libraries, with full particu- 
lars as to recent and forthcoming 
additions, together with details of 
A SPECIAL OFFER of selections from 
the Series at greatly reduced prices, 
will be sent post free to any address. 


**Bohn’s Libraries still hold first place 
in the estimation of those who value 
scholarly accuracy of text rather than or- 
nateness of binding, and the comprehen- 
siveness of the scope has never yet been 
excelled in a uniform series.” —Outlook. 
‘“‘The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, 
on which judicious book-buyers have long 
learned to keep a careful eye.” —Atheneum. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Tull particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


AMBLESIDE.—THE KELSICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, for Boys and Girls. 
Centre of the Lake District. Pure mountain air. Fees 45l. 
ANSDELL.—LYTHAM COLLEGE. 
Six miles from Blackpool. Thorough practical teaching. 
numbers. Fees from 42 gns. 
BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds25 acres. Fees 1201. 
BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 


Limited 


For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. Fees from 
50 gns. 

BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 53v. 


BOGNOR.—ADDINGTON SCHOOL. 

Catholic Boys’ Prep. with special facilities for Public School life. 
BOGNOR.—MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 

Preparatory. Entire charge taken of Anglo-Indian pupils. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

Special attention Mathematics and French. Ages 8 to 17. Moderate 


fees. 
BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEGE. 
Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 501. 
BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50J. 
EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. 
Fees 100 gns. 
EASTBOURNE.—High-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
With splendid Premises and Playing Fields. 
ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 
FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 
In best part of Folkestone. 


Fees 807. 
FOLKESTONE.—BEDFORD HOUSE. 

Close to sea. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. Fees from 45/. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 

1l acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. 
HUNSTANTON.—LYDGATE HOUSE. 

On the sea front. Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. Fees 80 gns. 
LEIGH-ON-SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEGE. 

Boys’ Boarding School with special attention given to Foreigners. 
POULTON-LE-F YLDE.—BAINES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Open country near sea. Preparation for Universities and Professional 


Exams. 
REIGATE HILL.—DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 

Preparatory School. Special care taken of delicate boys. 
S80OUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 

Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 
SUTTON VALENCE.—SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 

First Grade Public School. New buildings and re-organization. 


Fees 531. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—STRADBROOKE HOUSE SCHOOL. 
High-class Prep. for small boys. All home comforts. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
AMBLESIDE.—KELSICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, for Boys and Girls (see 


above). 
BANGOR.—S, WINIFRED’S SCHOOL. 
Church of England (Woodard). Best examinations. 
development. Fees 45i. 
BEXHILL ON SEA.—ST. CATHERINE'S. 
An ideal ‘‘ home” school. Moderate fees. 
BOGNOR.—EVERSLEY. 
Church of England High School. Preparation for Public Examinations. 
Fees from 36 gns. 


Fees 30 gns. 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 


30/. a year. 


Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 


Fees 60/. 


Fees from 50/. 


Careful physical 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—conéd. 


BOURNEMOUTH—FONTAINEBLEAU. 

High-class Ladies’ Finishing School, with fine premises and grounds. 
BUXTON.—MARLBOROUGH. 

Thoroughly good school. 

Girls. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTION, for Boys and Girls (see preceding column). 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. JOHN’S, SELWYN ROAD. 

High-class select school. Languages and music specialities. 
RICHMOND, SURREY.—BEECHCROFT. 

All home comforts and outdoor amusements. 

and colonial pupils. Fees from 50 gns. 
RYDE.—WES®LWING COLLEGE. 

Modern education. Bracing air. 
SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 

Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. 

ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 54. 
SOUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 

Small good-class school. Special facilities for music, languages, &c. 
SOUTHPORT.—EVERSLEY. 

Special preparation for Universities. 

Fees from 63 gns. 
SOUTHPORT.—WESTCLIFF SCHOOL. 

Healthy bracing situation close to the sea. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—UPHILL HOUSE. 

Home School for Girls of good social position. 

delicate children. Fees from 60 gns. 
WOODSIDE PARK, N.—HOLMEWOOD. 

Home School for Girls on the Northern Heights. 

King’s Cross Station. Fees from 75 gns. 
WORTHING.—CHURCH HOUSE. 

Highly qualified staff. Entire charge of pupils from India and the 

Colonies. : 


Practical training. Department for Elder 


Entire charge foreign 


Gymnastics. Fees from 33 gns. 


Depart- 


Good music, art, languages, &c. 


Fees from 30 gns. 


Greatest care given to 


Half-an-hour from 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 
Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 

BRUSSELS. —82-84, RUE PAUL LAUTERS. 
In the upper part of the City. Liberal education for daughters of 
gentlemen. Fees 80/. 

BRUSSELS.—PENSIONNAT GATTI DE GAMOND. 
Established 1870. A Finishing School, numbers limited. Fees from 


60 gns. 

DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 

DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

First-class FinishingSchool. Modernhouse, largegrounds. Fees from 751. 

DUSSELDORF.—21, GOLDSTEINERSTRASSE. 

Limited numbers only received. Special facilities for accomplishments. 
Fees from 751. 

GENEVA.—PENSIONNAT SONDERBURG-GLUCKSBURG. 

First-class Finishing School. Founded 1884. Fees 1000. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—27, AUGUSTA VICTORIA STRASSE. 
Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. 
Fees from 60/. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—3, MOLTKE STRASSE. 

Protestant Boarding School. Special care of young girls. 

LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 

Special facilities for languages, music, art, &c. 

STRASSBURG.—24, MANTEUFFELSTRASSE. 
Under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
ences. Terms from 70. 

VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. 
advantages. Fees 60. 

VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough education in French and other languages. 


Home 


Fees from 70 gns. 
Highest refer- 


Agreeable family life. All educational 
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‘¢LeaRNeD, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*.* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


“NOTES :—‘ An Amulet against Sickness and Death ’—‘‘ Love me, love my dog ”—Epitaphiana—Isola Family—Dr. Johnson in the Hunting Field—Falstaff s 
‘* food for powder ”—Thomas Dover—‘ Fiddles” at Sea—‘‘ Puckled ”—Wilberforce and Thornton—Author of ‘The Methodist.’ 


QUERIES :—“* All comes out even at the end of the day”—R’s of Sailors—Riddle of Claret—Watson Family—Quaker Oats—Matsell’s ‘ Vocabulum’— 
SS. Prothus and Hyacinthus—Holwell Family—‘‘ Old Cock o’ Wax”—Monk Family—E. Fletcher, Painter—Ship lost in the Fifties—Leake 
Family—Laughton-en-le-Morthen—Canova’s Busts—Jocelyn Flood—P. Foxwell—‘* Woodyer ”—Hatchment in Hythe Church. 


REPLIES :—Municipal Records Printed—Alfieri in England—‘‘ Goulands” in Ben Jonson —Mansel Family—Pickwicks of Bath—Goats and Cows—Buffoon’s 
Admirers—‘“ All sorts of people to make a world ”—Wearing One Spur—Canons, Middlesex—Crosses—Wet Hay—Rousseau and Davenport— 
Richard Coope of Fulham—Liston and Ducrow—‘ Letters by an American Spy ’—Inscriptions in Churchyards—Moving Pictures to Cinematographs 
—Black and Red Rats—‘‘ Whom ” as Subject—Nottingham Earthenware Tombstone—Eminent Librarians. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy ’—‘ Shakespeare as a Groom of the Chamber ’—‘ L’Intermédiaire.’ 
Bookseller’s Catalogues. 


NOW READY. GENERAL INDEXES. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, £8. d, 
THE TENTH SERIES *FOURTH SERIES_... — &-oq 


GENERAL INDEX, 


GENERAL INDEX.)  <suxrm'sexzs =... 0 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
‘Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes *SEVENTH SERIES... . 060 


issued between 1904-1909. 


ar) 
om 
a, 


GENERAL INDEX, 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. * EIGHTH SERIES i .- 0 6 0 


‘ ‘ ‘ - * For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 
This Index conta‘ns, in addition to the usual Index . , 


of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, | (ENERAL INDEX, 


witha list of their Contributions. The number of + NINTH SERIES ons .. 010 6 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. ‘T'he With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price + This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 


: mn . -_ | contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
of the volume at any time. The number Pp rinted is Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Contributions. The 


limited, and the type has been distributed. number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
Free by post, 10s. 11d. been distributed. 
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Shipping. THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
P. & (0 Under Contract with H.M. Government. JANUARY NUMBER READY ON 2nd. 
j ipe Price 24d. net. Postage 3d. inland and 4d. abroad. 
e Mail and Passenger Services. et 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN. AUSTRALASIA, Ec. Theology and the Subconscious, a. sop or Ossonr 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to — dtheN hb 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. meted Te 
PLE ASU RE CRUISES. Ideals and Facts G. Lowes Dick nse 
P, & ft) Woman Suffrage: A New Synthesis @. W. Mottins 
|) a Pag se SPRING CRUISES The Theology of Laughter 
Company's well-known Steam Rt. Rev. the Bisor or Tasmania 
Yacht ‘VECTIS’ -_ ae The s Roman Catholic Church in Italy at the Present 
From MARSEILLES (Rail and Sea Connections Prof. Giovanni Luzzi, D.D. 
Jrom London). Po -l Ethics and Economic Competition 
EGYPT, the HOLY LAND, &c. No. 1. Feb. 9 to Mar. 8. Prof. Artuur 0. Lovesoy 
CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, & Witherward? A Question for the Higher Criticism 
iin 11 to April 7. Rev. K. C. AnpErson, D.D. 
Fares from Thirty yan The Clergy, Conscience, and wage eeetee. REE 
What is Schism ? Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas 
P. & O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; Prayer Orin Geemaus 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland 
Rev. Doxatp Macmituan, D.D. 
The Agenda Club Francis Bicker 

















Signed Reviews, Discussions, Book Notices, &c. 


Insurance Companies. . at 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 























Wwoswice UNION FIRE OFFICE. 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH. 
CHIEF {and See iam ment BH In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24. 
LONDON OFFICES} 114, Cannon Street, B.C. OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENZUM.’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED............. eeseoces! £26,250,000 By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 





Sueshes ot cents Ghai he’ the World. MACMILLAN & CO.,  Laneee, London, 








LONDON LIBRARY. 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice- ieemmnlie 3 Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P.; FREDERIC HARRISON, mE ‘- C.L. ; Sir FRANK 
MARZIALS, ris ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M. 
Trustees—The Right Hon. LORD A VEBURY, F.R.S.; The Right —_ the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. ; 
HENRY yates THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Eq. LL.D.; A. aoe - Esq., LL.D. ; Horace T. _— Esq., LL.D. F.R.S. 
Ingram Bywater, Esq., D.Litt. ; Austin Dobson, i ; Hon. Arthur Elliot, - Cc. 7" J. Fitamaurice- -Kelly, Esq. 
Litt.D.; Sydney Gedge, Esq. ; Sir A. Geikie, K.C.B. RS. ; Edmund Gosse, E Mrs. J. R. Green; 
D. G. Hogarth, Esq. ; Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. ; Sir C. P. Tibert, ~~ a K.C.S.L. ; Walter L is, Litt. D. ; Sidney Lee, 
Esq., Litt.D.; W. s. Lilly, Bat jj Sidney J. Low, Esq.; Rev. W. D . Morrison, LL.D. ; ai F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D. ; 
Pref. J. G. Robertson, Ph.D. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A. ; A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.B: 

The Library contains about 250,670 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Languages. Subscription, 3/. 3s. a year, ‘with an entrance fee of 1U. ls. ; Life Membership, according to 
age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open from 
10 to 6.30. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), price 2/. 2s.; to members, 25s. The 
Subject Index (1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), price 17. lis. 6d. ; to members, 25s. 

“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER 
KNOWN, THE LATE LORD DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE 
BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE — WAS TO MAKE HIM A LIFE MEMBER OF 
THE LONDON LIBRARY.”—W. E. H. LEck 

o. 3. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


YOUR ‘BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiclogic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENSMORE. 


Eno’'s 











Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 
‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—I/MITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 








BLACKWOOD 
For JANUARY contains :— 










































The Lemnian. By Joun Bucnan. 
The Voyage of the White Duck. 
Dollars. By C. H. B. 


A Holiday in South Africa. 
By The Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Duranp 


The Twymans.—Chaps, VIII.-XIV. 
By Henry News rr. 


The Cricket Season of 1910. 
The House of Healing. 


The Official Case against Compulsory 
Service. 
By Col, Cuarues E. CaLLWELL, C.B. 


The Great Tab Dope. A Study in 
Staff Rides. By “Ore Lux-Orm.” 


Musings without Method :— 


An Exquisite Sensibility—The Horror of 
the Gallows— The Sentimentality of 
Politics — The late Prof. Mayor — His 
Edition of Juvenal—Humour and Irony— 
—The Conservatism of Scholarship. 


Indian Unrest. 
The Elections—and After. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
FOR JANUARY 


commences a New Volume, and contains 
Contributions by 


The Right Hon. LORD — 
The General Election and After. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUN RAVEN, E.P, 
The Moral of an Immoral Election. 
HAROLD COX. 
A Great Democratic Reform. 
P. F. WILLIAM RYAN. 
A Famous Precedent: the Creation of Peers by Queen 
Anne. 
LADY PAGET. 
Recollections of Copenhagen in the ’Sixties. 
Maior Sir EDWARD CLAYTON, C.B. 
(late Inspector of Prisons and Secretary to the Prison 
Commission). 
The Home Secretary and Prison Reform. 
The Rev. FRANCIS AVELING, Ph.D. D.D. 
The ‘ Modernism’ of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. 
The Need for an Anglo-German Understanding. 
Captain G. 8. C. SWINTON, A.L.C.C. 
A ‘King Edward’ Bridge. 
ANNA MARTIN. 
The Married Working Woman: a Study. (Concluded.) « 
BE. B. OSBORN. 
Carillon Music. 
ARCHIBALD 8S. HURD. 
Compulsory Service: the War Office Veto. 
Mrs. WATHERSTON. 
An Outpost of our Empire. 
W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS. 
A Plea for the Nationalisation of our Sculpture. 
Sir THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, Bart. 
‘Towards Educational Righteousness’ : a Reply to Dr- 
Clifford. 
ELEANOR M. BOYD. 
A Land Venture. 
Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I. 
A Study of Democracy. 


London : 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltp., 5, New Street Square. 
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SMITH. ELDER & CO0’S PUBLICATIONS. 


—. 





By W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 


By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. | 





Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 





A Pawn in the Game. 


The Commander of the “ Hirondelle.” 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 


Nelson and his Captains * Sketches of Famous Seamen, 
With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Third Impression. 


The Tale of the Great Mutiny. 


Eighth and considerably Enlarged Impression. With 8 Portraits and 4 Plans. 


Fights for the Flag. 


Sixth Edition. With 16 Portraits and 13 Plans. 


Deeds that Won the Empire. 
Twenty-Fifth Edition. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. 


Wellington’s Men : Some Soldier-Autobiographies. 


How England Saved Europe: the Story of the Great War 
(1793-1815). In 4 vols. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans. Fourth 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Wesley and his Century : a Study in Spiritual Forces. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece from the Portrait of [obs- Wesley by 
GEORGE ROMNEY and 4 Facsimilesof Letters, &c. 12 pr Impression. 
6s. net. 
See also ** 1s. met Series.” 





Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Works. 


Illustrated 35. 6d. Edition. Crown 8vo, in uniform red cloth binding. 








The Tragedy of the “ Korosko.” 


With 40 Illustrations. 


Uncle Bernac: A Memory of the Empire. 
Third Edition. With 12 Illustrations. 


Rodney Stone. 


Fourth Impression. With 8 Illustrations. 


The White Company. 


Fhirtieth Edition. Revised. With 8 Illustrations. 


The tsreen Flag, and other Stories of War and Sport. 
With a Frontispiece. 


The Adventures of Gerard. 
With 16 Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. 


The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
With Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
With 25 Il'ustrations by Sidney Paget. 


The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
With Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 


Illustrated by Sidney Paget. 


The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 


With 24 Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. 
The Sign of Four. 


t ustrated. 
Sir Nigel. 
With Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 


A Duet: with an Occasional Chorus. 
Tenth Edition. 





—- 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Our Heritage the Sea. With a Frontispiece by Arthur Twi ™ 
Back to Sunny Seas. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour by A. S. Forrest, R.I. 
Sea Wrack. A Collection of Stories of Adventure at Sea. 

With 8 Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. Second Impression. 
Deep Sea Plunderings. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 
Told in the Dog Watches. 


With 2 Illustrations by Charles J. Folkard. 


The Men of the Merchant Service. _ Being the Polity of the 


Mercantile Marine for "Longshore Readers. Second Impression. Large’ 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ' . 
See also **Waterloo Library” and “1s. net Series.” 


The Waterloo Library. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
The Brass Bottle. By F. Anstey. With a Frontispiece. 


Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 
By Frank Buckland. With Illustrations. 
The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.”’ 
By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illustrations. 
The Log of a Sea Waif. 
By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illustrations. 
Adam Grigson. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (Lady Clifford). 


Deborah of Tod’s. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (Lady Clifford). 
Peter’s Mother. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (Lady Clifford). 
Jess. By H. Rider Haggard. With 12 Illustrations. 

The Gamekeeper at Home. By Richaid Jefferies, With Illustrations | 
The Amateur Poacher. By Richard Jefferies. 


The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 
*.* Other Volumes to follow. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New ts. net Series. | 


Pocket Volumes. With Frontispieces. Bound in cloth, fcap. 8vo, Is. net each 

1. DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. : 

2. THE CRUISE OF THE ‘*CACHALOT” ROUND THE WORLD 
AFTER SPERM WHALES. Frank T. Bullen. 

3. FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 

4. THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF. Frank T. Bullen. 

5. THE GAMEKEEPER AT HO'tE. Richard Jefferies. 

6. A LONDONER’S LOG BOOh. Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 


Chin Paper €dition of 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 


Novels, in 14 volumes. 
With an Introduction in the First Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. T. 
In clear type and handy size. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. 
2s. net in cloth. 
Each volume i net in leather. 
Or the 14 vols. in gold lettered case, 315. 6d. net in cloth, or 50s. net in leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


. THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 8. RODEN’S CORNER. 

. THE SOWERS, 9. THE ISLE OF UNREST. 

. FROM ONE GENERATION TO . THE VELVET GLOVE. 
ANOTHER. - THE VULTURES. 

. WITH EDGED TOOLS. . BARLASCH OF THE GUARD, 

. THE GREY LADY. . TOMASO’S FORTUNE, AND 

. FLOTSAM. OTHER STORIES. 

. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. THE LAST HOPE. 





Third Impression. 























London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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